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BULGARIA 


Edinstvo Trade Union Accused of Deals With Iraq 
AUT805151891 Sofia TRUD in Bulgarian 10 May 91 p 1 


[Article by Tosho Toshev: “The Edinstvo Trade Union 
Is Filling Its Pockets With Iraqi Dollars’’} 


{Text} A report by our Pleven correspondent a few days 
ago mentioned some mysterious Iraqi millions that were 
allegedly acquired by the Edinstvo Trade Union. This 
sounded so preposterous that we considered it a clever 
trick aimed at attracting more members. Yesterday, 
however, the text of the agreement, which we are pub- 
lishing on the same page, was submitted to our editorial 
board. On the Iraqi side, the agreement was signed by a 
member of the president’s Cabinet, believe it or not! On 
the Bulgarian side, which is even more amazing, the 
agreement was signed by Comrade Ognyan Boney. of all 
people. He is the leader of a trade union whose existence 
is uncertain, except for the fact that it is hiding in the 
skirts of the Bulgarian Socialist Party [BSP] Supreme 
Council. 


We do not wish to comment on all this. Is such an 
agreement legal? Is 1t moral? Is 1t not in contradiction 
with the embargo against Iraq that was approved by the 
Grand National Assembly? Is it not in contradiction 
with the government's political (and also foreign eco- 
nomic) line? We would not like to express an opinion on 
all this, although it is difficult to imagine how a phantom 
trade union can suddenly appear on the scene of major 
international business transactions. As a matter of fact. 
we would prefer not to think about some strange, but 
possible, transformations—meaning that. as the trade 
unions a few years ago used to be the incarnation of a 
certain party, today the party appears as their incarna- 
tion in such complicated deals. 


It would be interesting to hear the views of certain 
authoritative figures and institutions that are behind the 
aforementioned transactions. As far as the Confedera- 
tion of Independent Trade Unions in Bulgaria [K NSB] 
and the Podkrepa Trade Union Confederation are con- 
cerned, we would like to tell them: Gentlemen trade 
unionists, do not waste your time with strikes, rallies, 
and similar activities. Do not waste your time with 
tripartite commissions, but promptly engage in the 
export of Kalashnikov automatic guns. We were 
informed that even NATO specialists highly appreciate 
these weapons 


Agrarian Party Rejects Finance Ministry Claim 
AU 18085174791 Sofia ZEMEDELSKO ZNAME 
in Bulgarian 11 May 91 p 1 


(““Declaration™ of the Permanent Board of the Bulgarian 
National Agrarian Union regarding Finance Minister 
Kostov’s claim for repayment of funds received by the 
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union from the state budget in the past, adopted at a 
regular meeting of the Permanent Board held 1n Sofia on 
10 May] 


[Text] In connecuon with the report of the Finance 
Ministry working group charged with the task of estab- 
lishing the amount of funds allocated from the state 
budget to political parties and sociopolitical, trade 
union, and other organizations, the Permanent Board of 
the Bulgarian National Agrarian Union [BZNS] 
instructed its experts to prepare an official view on this 
report. 


We are bound to declare that, on the basis of the 
agreement of 3 January 1991, the BZNS was the first 
political party to declare its property holdings. What is 
more, even before the signing of the political agreement, 
the BZNS handed over its training center in Bistritsa in 
order for it to be used for health-care needs. The public 
should be informed that this facility is not being used for 
its proper purpose but has been handed over to Robert 
Maxwell in return for payment of 40 million leva at the 
current exchange rate. 


The report reaches the conclusion that the BZNS 
received subsidies from the state budget without any 
apparent legal basis. This claim is not based on the 
system of legislation in force at that time. For the same 
reason, the claims for interest to be added are also 
without legal foundation. 


The report fails to allow for the fact that, during the 
1949-89 period, the BZNS suffered major losses of 
property as a result of the illegal confiscation and nation- 
alization of properties acquired earlier. Objectivity 
requires us to point out that, in 1985, the Council of 
Ministers in effect nationalized 31 economic enterprises 
belonging to the BZNS. The damage caused by this act 1s 
illustrated by the fact that, in 1984 alone, these enter- 
prises produced an annual profit of 17.5 million leva— 
an amount many times in excess of the annual subsidy 
received from the budget. 


As a result of the failure to analyze the uses for which the 
allocated subsidies were intended, an impression has 
been created that it is practical and possible to return the 
claimed sums and thereby reduce the deficit in the state 
budget. This ignores the fact that a large portion of the 
subsidies were allocated for capital construction and, as 
such, cannot be used to make up the deficit. 


Without casting doubt on the professional competence 
of those who drafted the report, we are convinced that 
this is not the way to seek to resolve the major economic 
and social problems facing the country. At the same 
time, the manner in which the report reaches its conclu- 
sions inflicts moral and political damage on the BZNS. 


Our position is that, in the final analysis, the issues 
raised in the report relate to the property held by the 
parties. Only the Grand National Assembly and the 
parliamentary commission set up for this purpose are 
competent to provide the answers to these questions. 
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Officials Support Militiamen’s Demonstration 
AU1705185791 Sofia TRUD in Bulgarian 14 May 91 p 1 


[Article by Dimitur Statkov: “‘At the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs Rally” 


[Text] It was the first time that a demonstration dedi- 
cated to purely professional interests attracted as many 
high-ranking officials as last night’s protest procession 
and rally in Sofia. The demonstration was organized by 
the Federation of Independent Trade Union Organiza- 
tions of the Ministry of Internal Affairs Employees. On 
the occasion of the first anniversary of its establishment, 
representatives of other legal protection institutions in 
the country expressed their solidarity by their presence 
at the rally. 


For the first time, a minister of internal affairs was 
among his subordinates like one of them—without vis- 
ible bodyguards, festive illuminations, staged ceremo- 
nies, presenting arms, and guards of honor. Therefore, 
numerous uniformed militiamen spontaneously 
expressed their gratitude to him for his warm and cordial 
address, in which he called them “my dear militiamen.” 


For the first time, a Sofia mayor regarded it as his duty 
to publicly express his concern about the peaceful life of 
his fellow citizens and to announce that he feels person- 
ally responsible for guaranteeing law and order. 


For the first time, the ordinary citizens believed that the 
militia can (and must be) a real people’s militia, and that 
it needs the people’s support. 


For the first time, the militia begged for something, but 
not for compassion, just for undeistanding. 


The following officials expressed their understanding for 
the problems of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
employees: 


Khristo Danov, minister of internal affairs, stated: ““The 
iimits of patience have been reached. I am in favor of 
restcring capital punishment so that everyone should be 
aware of the value of human lives.” 


Deputy Prime Minister Aleksandur Tomov stated: “I 
regard the new organizational law for the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs as an inseparable part of the package of 
bills that should be adopted by the end of May or 
mid-June 1991. Although things may be proceeding 
slowly, everything will change for the better—democracy 
needs protection.” 


Aleksandur Karakachanov, Sofia mayor, stated: 
“Democracy means legality above all things. Legality 1s 
the guarantee for democracy. This is the reason that I am 
here.” 


Milcho Bengarski, militia !eader, stated: “This was an 
extremely urgent action. Democracy 1s threatened, and 
everyone should be aware of it.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Prime Minister Calfa on Relations With PLO 


AU1405183991 Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
11 May 91 p 2 


[Article by (ph,ks): “A Question for Federal Prime 
Minister Marian Calfa’’} 


[Text] [Question] Mr. Calfa, are we going to restrict our 
relations with the PLO? 


[Answer] The PLO was on the other side in the Persian 
Gulf conflict. We have a certain opinion about the war, 
and it has a different opinion. Prime Minister Shamir 
asked me: ““Why do you talk to those terrorists at all?” I 
told him that our principle is not to disrupt talks with 
someone whose opinions we do not like. Rather, we 
actively try to change his thinking. It is a concept of our 
foreign policy that we want to have good relations with 
the countries that want to have good relations with us. Of 
course, the PLO does not have a philosophy that is 
identical with ours, and it adopts elements in its policy 
that we can hardly approve of. From this point of view, 
no friendship is involved. Yet, why should we not 
maintain our contacts? 


Mlynar Criticizes Havel’s Policies 


91CH0539A Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 13, 14, 
15, 16 Mar 91 


[Article in four installments by Zdenek Mlynar, Czech 
emigre and professor of sociology in Vienna: “The 
Threatening Crisis of Our Government Policy”’] 


{13 Mar pp 1, 3] 
[Text] 


Politics as a Play 


A given policy finds itself in a crisis especially when, 
through its own fault, it has failed to achieve most of the 
objectives it set for itself. From this point of view, our 
present government policy is not in a crisis yet, but is 
heading toward one. Public opinion regards as the prin- 
cipal sings of a crisis primarily the disputes over the 
federation, the nationality conflicts, the increasingly 
pronounced social tensions, the various unexpected 
steps in economic policy and, of course, also the distin- 
tegration of Civic Forum/Public Against Violence. 


Most print media and, naturally, state radio and televi- 
sion are therefore seeking, at best, the persons who are to 
blame for these several difficulties. There thus emerges a 
corny picture of our political scene, one that shows the 
persons who are to blame for the crisis phenomena on 
the one hand, and the benign political players on the 
other hand. Accordingly, the crisis appears to be caused 
by the unworthy predecessors of the national political 
representatives; in the economy, either by Vaclav Klaus 
or by the “old structures” that prevent him from acting 
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with sufficient consistency; and within Civic Forum, the 
crisis is the fault of either the right wing or the left one. 


Hovering above all this, on a sort of judicial bench, is 
Vaclav Havel. He is deeply disturbed by all the crisis 
phenomena and admonishes their originators, but he 
himself as a politician seems to have nothing in common 
with them. Government propaganda tells us that the 
greater his influence, the more hope we have that every- 
thing will turn out well. 


In my opinion, however, the reality is substantially 
different and demands not just critical scrutiny of the 
carriers of the individual crisis signals. It is also neces- 
sary to seek the more general, common causes of the 
threatening crisis of our government policy. By govern- 
ment policy I mean not only the policies of the [three] 
governments, but also the policies of the Castle and of 
the main political force in the country—i.e., of Civic 
Forum. (The situation in Slovakia is different in many 
respects but cannot be analyzed on this occasion.) 


Current government policy in our country has at least 
achieved two of its objectives, which ensures for it the 
majority’s continued support. It has freed Czechoslo- 
vakia from being forcibly tied to the fate of the Soviet 
Union (Russia); and it has also opened the door to the 
West, from where the influences decisive for the civilized 
development of our nations had traditionally been 
arriving ir the course of our history. Although that 
happened without opposition from Moscow and even 
with its explicit consent, it happened nevertheless under 
the new government. Furthermore, government policy 
has not only removed the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia [CPCZ] from power, but literally has decimated 
it as a political force. The means (confiscation of prop- 
erty) by which this has been achieved were not always 
those of a law-governed state, but then whoever draws 
his sword will fall by the sword. So long as people still 
fear that the past might return, government policy will 
continue to enjoy their support. Together with many 
journalists, therefore, the government is doing its best to 
fuel that fear; more recently, mainly through the one- 
sided presentation of the crisis developing in the Soviet 
Union. 


Too Much Drama 


Regarding the present and the future, however, govern- 
ment policy is unable to gain the confidence of the 
people. Indeed, it 1s becoming increasingly evident that 
people are being gripped by a new fear of uncertainty 
(and not just by the fear of unemployment) that is 
already a product of the present. Government policy not 
only finds this fear inconvenient, but is itself afraid of it, 
and justly so. Because politics [in the sense of the process 
of creating government policy] perceived and conducted 
as a play is helpless against this fear. Specifically that 
perception was present at the birth of our government 
policy of today; it has helped government policy achieve 
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quite a few successes, but is now becoming a more and 
more obvious and common source of its developing 
crisis. 


Naturally, politics too is a kind of play, and therefore it 
can be “staged”’ to a certain extent. Much depends on 
what the actors are like, when and against what back- 
ground of scenery they play the main scenes. Dramati- 
zation can be used here also in its pejorative sense, as 
theatricality. But in politics, unlike in the theater, neither 
the author nor the stage director is able to determine in 
advance the behavior of all the actors; more importantly, 
neither can decide whether the play will have a happy or 
a catastrophic ending. Finally, something else of impor- 
tance for politics that wants to be democratic: It cannot 
force the majority of the people into the position of mere 
spectators in the auditorium who have no opportunity to 
help shape the action taking place on the stage. 


Consequently, if politics is being conducted excessively 
as a play, that necessarily limits both democracy and 
rationality. The importance of emotions increases, while 
that of matter-of-factness declines. Symbols become 
more important than the analysis of actual problems and 
of the people’s interests. Gradually the unwanted conse- 
quences begin to predominate over the desirable ones, 
and theatrical politics loses control over the course of 
events. In the end, whether it likes to or not, politics is 
forced to pay ever greater tribute to the theatricality that 
it itself brought about. 


All this, I am afraid, can very easily be found in the brief 
history of our present government policy that, for a 
certain time, has been primarily a policy of symbols: one 
after the other there followed steps, each of which was 
intended to indicate that thereafter everything would be 
different, and that the past no longer mattered. The 
change of our state’s name and insignia, the renaming of 
institutions and streets, the screening of memorials, the 
abolition of old medals and the introduction of new 
ones, the revival of the symbolics of 40 and SO years ago, 
new uniforms, a prince as chancellor—government 
policy lived for months on such symbols. In the same 
manner, foreign policy developed fairly long as a series 
of dramatically chosen, ideological, symbolic steps: sev- 
eral speeches by the President before foreign parliaments 
or on other prestigious stages, and a few symbolically 
significant visits to Czechoslovakia (by John Paul II, M. 
Thatcher, and George Bush). Even the elections them- 
selves were in fact primarily a symbol of freedom, and in 
that sense were presented as the goal itself, rather than an 
instrument of politics to solve social problems. 


From Pragmatism to Ideology 


Therefore the unwanted negative effects of this policy of 
symbols should not escape critical scrutiny. Specifically 
because it all began with changing the name and insignia 
of the republic, the serious problem of Czech-Slovak 
relations arose as the “hyphenation dispute” and the 
explosion of national sentiments, rather than as a set of 
substantive and rationally considered economic and 
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political issues. With time Civic Forum necessarily lost 
its symbolic function and the crisis began to grow, 
specifically because Civic Forum had gone into the 
elections as a symbol of a policy “for everyone,” rather 
than just for party members, and because a multiparty 
parliamentary system also was being created at the same 
time. The equating of government policy with the sym- 
bolics of a period that had existed nearly a half century 
earlier marked the beginning of a development that 
produced the so-called Restitution Law, which suddenly 
placed “return to the status quo ante” even above the 
need for a basic economic program offered by the 
government. 


Thus politics perceived and conducted as a play gains 
acceptance and scores real successes at first. But later, as 
an unwanted result, 1t produces—and occasionally inten- 
sifies ahead of time—crisis siluations for itself. To 
prevent that from happening as much as possible, and .o 
ensure some sort of apparent order of events, such a 
policy increasingly needs a common scenario applicable 
to specific situations. And in political practice tout can 
only be an ideological scenario. With time, therefore, 
politics perceived and conducted as a play necessarily 
deviates from pragmatism and rationality, and ideolo- 
gizes itself. 


Under our present conditions, when radical rejection of 
the past still remains the surest way to success, a simple 
solution offers itself: the new ideology must be the 
opposite of the communist one, and anything that 
smacks even faintly of socialism is condemnable. And 
the history of our latest period proves that this simple 
solution is the only right one. Thus we can soon expect 
another “Lessons” [as in 1968], but this one will cover at 
least the events of the past half century. It will explain 
how history should be viewed if our view 1s to be blessed 
by the new government policy following the change of 
regimes. But is that policy aware at all of what period 
and what kind of Europe it is entering? 


If we seek in that direction the sources of the crisis 
threatening government policy, the official corny picture 
of our political scene quickly disappears. For it turns out 
that the crisis is being produced to a considerable extent 
by the very level of our government policy, by its 
approach to its own tasks and responsibilities, and to its 
accountability to the citizens. 


Against the background of these circumstances, of 
course, Vaclav Havel no longer appears as an impartial 
judge, competent to morally admonish the originators of 
the strifes and crises who stand far beneath him. I do not 
wish to detract in the least bit from his important and 
highly positive integrating role, or from his merits in 
moderating certain extreme tendencies, including also 
tendencies directed against the Communists. But at the 
same time the fact remains that politics perceived and 
conducted as a play is primarily his doing. 


He justly deserved applause in the many situations in 
which government policy has been successful. However, 
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he cannot be absolved o/ responsibility for the unwanted 
but necessary consequences of policy conducted in that 
manner. The greater his influence on our government 
policy, the greater also his aforementioned responsi- 
bility. What leaked out recently to the public from the 
Na Vikarce [Hradcany] pub is a serious warning. 


{14 Mar pp 1, 3] 
[Text] 


We and the Rest of the World 


It must be admitted in all fairness that the cardinal sins, 
weaknesses and mistakes by which current government 
policy has maneuvered itself into a crisis were not solely 
of its own making. Excessive dramatization, the equating 
of politics with ideology, underestimation of the role of 
real human interests, the amateurism of many politi- 
cians—all that can be observed in Czech (and, the 
necessary changes having been made, also in Slovak) 
politics from the time when we still belonged to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


Despite our considerable self-confidence regarding our 
democratic political traditions, we actually belong more 
among the nations that politically are rather backward. 
We did not have a state of our own long enough to enable 
us to develop into a politically mature society. And if 
that is true of policy in general, then it is twice as true of 
foreign policy. Our national experience in that sense is 
practically zero. 


Dreaming of Europe? 


We are compensating for this [lack of foreign-policy 
experience] particularly in two ways. First of all, we are 
exaggerating the international significance of our geo- 
graphic location “in the heart of Europe.’ That is not 
true geographically, has always been a myth politically, 
and is most likely to evoke smiles in today’s Europe. The 
other way we are compensating for our sense of interna- 
tional inferiority—partially warranted by a small coun- 
try’s need to seek protection—is an effort to attach 
ourselves to someone (or to something, in the sense of 
ideas) indisputably important and powerful. Professions 
of allegiance to a faith or foreign power then take the 
place of foreign policy. Under Masaryk and Benes we felt 
that we were directly delegates, rather than just allies, of 
“sweet France and proud Albion”; under Gottwald we 
were “the storm brigade of socialism” at an important 
western outpost; and now we are “returning to Europe.” 


Without intending to blame our present government 
policy for something that actually was here long before it, 
I nevertheless want to emphasize that, regrettably, the 
foreign policy of the present holders of power is concen- 
trating on changing sides as quickly and as advanta- 
geously as possible, from the embrace of the Soviets into 
the embrace of the Americans. If | remember correctly, 
Minister Dienstbier summed this up once with the witty 
remark: “The only disadvantage of NATO 1s that we do 
not belong to it.” (Incidentally, in Dreaming of Europe, 
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as 1t behooved a dissident in the world peace movement 
at that time, he dreamt of the dissolution of both blocs.) 
Which is understandable after our experience in the 
embrace of the Soviet Union; nevertheless, it is not an 
honorable trait of our government policy. 


Czechoslovakia’s Place 


Far more positive and promising are certain efforts on 
the part of government policy to find Czechoslovakia’s 
optimal place and role within a Central European 
regional framework. In its way a united Europe will more 
likely have to be a “Europe of regions,” rather than a 
conglomerate of nation-states. For one thing, regional 
cooperation and integration have historical foundations 
predating the emergence of nation-states. For another, 
they could facilitate the coexistence of weaker states with 
stronger ones, with a reunited Germany in particular. 


From this point of view it seems to me that, instead of 
Striving to include also Poland, our interest could best be 
ensured within the Pentagonale through efforts at coop- 
eration between the present five countries and a part of 
Germany, namely with Bavaria and Saxony. Poland, I 
think, belongs to the Nordic region, together with Scan- 
dinavia and the North German states. To regard Central 
Europe more as a cordon sanitaire running from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea and separating Russia from 
Europe would not be 1n accord with the long-term trends 
of history, nor would it increase Russia’s sense of secu- 
rity. In the West, of course, there are also influential 
political circles who perceive Central Europe that way. 
But that, I believe, would not serve our interest. Forty 
years of complete dependence within the Soviet bloc 
cannot be overcome by simply ignoring them. Econom- 
ically that could only deepen the crisis; politically it 
would make more difficult, rather than ease, our “entry 
into Europe’’—1.e., an opening to the West. With the 
departure of Soviet troops from our territory, moreover, 
we will not have ceased to be dependent on the outcome 
of the changes taking place in the Soviet Union. That ts 
what our foreign policy ought to start out from, rather 
than from the notion that the end of the cold war 
represents Radio Free Europe's victory over the Ideolog- 
ical Department of the CPCZ Central Committee. 


Out of One Straitjacket and Into Another? 


Our relelase from the Soviet bloc’s straitjacket 1s an 
entirely unique historical opportunity for our indepen- 
dent development as a state and nation. A nation-state 
continues to be more important for us than for nations 
that fully “tried it out” in the course of their history and, 
on the basis of their own experience, have recognized 
also the limits of its possibilities. A policy leading to 
hasty and too close integration into any bloc, accelerated 
for ideological or consumer considerations, would hardly 
be the best policy for us in the foreseeable future. 


During the period until NATO, too, will have ceased, our 
society, in its domestic politics and in its relations with 
Russia and Germany distorted by historical traumas, 
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could perhaps best develop as a neutral state like Austria, 
where neutrality has likewise not excluded the possibility 
of drawing closer to, and eventually joining, the Euro- 
pean Community. In addition to NATO, a zone of 
neutral countries extending from Sweden through our 
country to Yugoslavia could also be a constituent ele- 
ment of a united Europe as long as that military and 
politica! bloc remains in existence. 


I think that “entry into Europe” perceived primarily 
within a regional framework could aisv help our people, 
quite realistically, to end their isolation from the sur- 
rounding world. The isolation of millions of ordinary 
people cannot be overcome by letting them visit, through 
their representatives (albeit elected ones), countries 
beyond the hills and oceans. But it will have been 
overcome when people from Brno, Bratislava, Vienna, 
or Budapest will be able to travel quite naturally from 
one city to another; when Plizen and Regensburg, Roky- 
cany and Passau, or Prague and Dresden, although in 
different nation-states, will no longer be regarded as 
“foreign” places. That is how it once was in Central 
Europe and could be again. But in practice these pros- 
pecis are being relegated into the background by the 
fixed idea that our mission is to strengthen “the free 
West” against the “continuing threat from the East.” 


Why am I speaking of the cessation of NATO as some- 
thing natural? Because I believe that the qualitative 
turnabout in East-West relations is the beginning, rather 
than the end, of a development toward a new structure of 
international relations, one in which all the parties will 
change, rather than just one—i.e., the Soviet Union. 
Today the views on this subject differ widely, but I do 
not regard as likely that in the future only one “super- 
power,” instead of the two at present, will be “running 
the world.” It is far more likely that, after the Soviet 
Union, also the United States will lose its “superpower” 
role. It will be deprived of that role not by a weakened 
Soviet Union, but by a new situation in which a given 
country’s nuclear weapons potential will cease to be the 
decisive factor of that country’s superpower influence. 
The function of the United States and NATO as the 
nuclear “umbrella” against a Soviet nuclear threat will 
simply cease. 


Great Powers and the World 


In place of the “leading power” of the West or East there 
will emerge a number of regional world powers. That 
process, which has already begun with the Soviet bloc’s 
disintegration, will change the present division of the 
world into the “first” (the West), the “second” (the 
Soviet bloc) and the “third” (developing countries) 
worlds. Contradiction, posing the threat of conflicts but 
also forcing a new cooperation, will shift into the fore- 
front of attention; namely, the contradiction between 
rich and poor countries. In a certain sense, most of the 
present “second” world will merge with the “third” 
world, and only a small part of it will merge into the 
“first” world (which might be feasible and desirable 
specifically for us, but hardly for Tadzhikistan, and 
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would by no means be acceptable to the Soviet Union). 
All that will gradually dismantle the various forms of the 
“first” world’s present hegemony over the “third” world, 
and varying degrees of cooperation will be urged increas- 
ingly in place of hegemony. Perhaps that will begin to 
emerge in relations between the Islamic countries and 
the West, right after the war with Iraq. Of course, many 
politicians, journalists and scientists in the West (in the 
United States in particular) see these things quite differ- 
ently. At the same time, not even views similar to mine 
are lacking in political support 


The government’s foreign policy ought to be evaluating 
the different variants well in advance, and considering 
carefully which of them could best protect and serve our 
national and state interests. Without megalomania, in 
the same way that small European countries, like Den- 
mark or Austria, are deliberating their foreign policy. In 
European and sometimes also in other regional politics, 
Austria often plays a role that is by no means insignifi- 
cant. Pessimists, of course, might object that the military 
(nuclear) factor will retain its decisive importance in 
world politics. Should they be proved right, NATO 
would not be expecting us with equally open arms. In any 
renewed military tension, an alliance between the Soviet 
Union and China would most likely replace the “old” 
Soviet bloc. And the West would again subordinate 
ideology to its own interests, the way it did in 1956 and 
hae the command would be issued not to provoke the 
ast! 


Consequently, developments in the East will not be of 
secondary importance to us by any means. We should 
not behave as the boy who, having escaped the range of 
his feared teacher's cane, is now delighted to piss through 
the fence into the teacher's garden. We, too, would be 
affected by the consequences of the catastrophe if the 
Soviet Union were to disintegrate in an uncontrollable 
eruption of nationality and social conflicts or civil war. 
We in particular would not be able to exert any positive 
influence on the Soviet Union’s disintegration. But nei- 
ther should we be playing with fire in Lithuania or 
Russia. For the time being, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia 
and Slovakia ought to be enough for our government 
politicians. 


{15 Mar pp 1, 3] 
[Text] 


Who Took Over Power in Our Country? 


Fifteen months after the change of regimes in November, 
we have three parliaments and three governments, but it 
is hardly possible to answer that question unambigu- 
ously. That in itself is likewise a symptom of the threat- 
ening crisis. Uncertainty, a sense of some provisiona! 
arrangement, arises both in the ruled and the rulers. To 
some extent, it 1s always like that after coups d'etat and 
revolutions. But such a situation ought to be of brief 
duration if a new crisis is to be avoided. The sense of a 
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provisional arrangement should definitely be dimin- 
ishing perceptibly in the second year, whereas in our 
country today it rather appears to be intensifying in 
many respects. 


At the end of 1989 it was quite clear that the decisive 
positions of power were occupied by those who in 
principle reject the former totalitarian system and are 
demanding democracy. Because an overwhelming 
majority of all social strata within society (including a 
part of the power elite), and of every generation and of 
both nations generally wanted the same thing, the situa- 
tion appeared quite simple: power suddenly seemed to 
belong to that majority. Hence also the euphoria of the 
first weeks, which prevails after coups d'etat promising 
freedom. 


With time, of course, unity in the forefront of attention 
necessarily had to yield place to the differences in the 
interests and concepts of the various social groups, 
generations, national and regional units, political direc- 
tions and, finally, of individuals as well. But why should 
that threaten a crisis of government policy? And why is 
uncertainty growing about who will be governing and 
how long? 


The original main cause, I believe, was the mistaken 
notions regarding the feasible “governing” role of an 
organization of Civic Forum’s type. Civic Forum 
emerged in an entirely unique situation: the old power 
structure had collapsed, but somehow there was nobody 
to whom power could be handed over. From several 
different small opposition (or more accurately, “‘dissi- 
dent’) groups there emerged Civic Forum as an entity 
that began to negotiate with the power structure about 
the latter's capitulation. A few days earlier, the people 
themselves who had formed Civic Forum did not have 
any inkling that they would soon be taking over power in 
the state. 


In that situation there were two main possibilities. Either 
Civic Forum could remain a form of organization for 
exerting pressure on state power and overseeing it on 
behalf of civil society, but the organization’s representa- 
tives themselves would not take such power into their 
own hands. Or Civic Forum had to become what it 
eventually became—i.e., an organization of the holders 
of political and state power. In the first case the system of 
civic forums, ranging from the local level (the commu- 
nities and workplaces) upward to the national level, 
could have become the basis of a special, new system of 
self-administration. In the second case the civic forums, 
in spite of all their basic political differences, became the 
instruments for taking over power. In many respects they 
resembled the Communist action committees of 1948. 


Here [in Bohemia and Moravia], nevertheless, Civic 
Forum initially enjoyed the aforementioned support of 
society's overwhelming majority. (In Slovakia, of course, 
the situation was different already then, and it became 
very clearly different later on: Public Against Violence 
was forced to compete with Catholic and nationalist 
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political currents.) This misdirected Civic Forum’s rep- 
resentatives onto a road leading inevitably to a subse- 
quent crisis. With the new electoral law, government 
policy was clearly aiming to develop a multiparty parlia- 
mentary system; because of the multiplicity of parties, 
however. Civic Forum decided to decline the status of a 
political party and to remain a “movement.” As a 
“nonpartisan party,” it even went into the elections with 
the slogan: “Parties Are for Party Members, Civic 


Forum Is for Everyone. 


Officeholders and Novices in Power 


At that time Civic Forum was in fact an obvious political 
party in relation to state power, it consisted predomi- 
nantly of various Officeholders or of novices in office. 
Because it proclaimed itself a “movement,” it had nei- 
ther a membership base nor clear bylaws which would 
have defined. for instance, the accountability of Civic 
Forum’s officers to its members. In other words, this was 
a party of state power’s officeholders and activists, 
accountable to nobody except themselves. The lion’s 
share of this development can be attributed to Petr 
Pithart, although he probably had not planned it that 


way. 


Civic Forum thus developed into a peculiar organism: a 
body of power holders and activists, without any clearly 
defined relationship between them and society. By then, 
of course. Civic Forum had long ceased to qualify as an 
organization of “dissidents.” Ranging from the work- 
places and communities to the federal level, there are 
manv times more positions of power than there were 
“dissidents” at one time in Czechoslovakia. it is difficult 
to answer the question regarding Civic Forum’s compo- 
sition. In my opinion, it comprises mainly three groups. 
The strongest seems to me the group of the active and 
often ambitious members of the 30-to-45 generation 
who. for a variety Of reasons (only partially political 
ones). failed to attain under the previous regime the 
positions they would have liked, and whom the Commu- 
nist regime often made antisocial. Next there is the group 
of elder people whom the previous regime had wronged 
somehow. And finally there is the group of youths, which 
is by no means small. Some of its members are moti- 
vated by ambition; but the majority, by faith in the 
current ‘government ideology that promises Western 


living standards and life-styles. 


This. then. is an organism not homogeneous socially, nor 
generationally, and as evident from its recent develop- 
ment. not ideologically, nor in terms of a political 
program. But specifically such an organism has occupied 
the main positions of power in the state, and the situa- 
tion now looks accordingly. The level and mode of the 
proceedings in the parliaments keep illustrating this 
repeatedly, That in itself has to reinforce the elements of 
a crisis and undermine political power's authority in 


society's eyes. 
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Voters Deceived 


But to all that there is added yet another circumstance of 
entirely fundamental importance. In the parliamentary 
elections Civic Forum won its leading position of power 
on the basis of an election platform in which a number of 
key planks differ from the policies Civic Forum has been 
pursuing since the elections. Nowhere does the word 
“unemployment” appear in Civic Forum’s election plat- 
form, and it even pledges that it will “strive to stabilize 
and subsequently raise real incomes” and prevent “dis- 
proportionate price increases.”’ Only their own “poor 
workmanship and work of low quality” will be reflected 
unfavorably in the living standards of people, but not the 
policies of Civic Forum. Not a word about such mea- 
sures as the Restitution Law. Consequently, the voters 
have been deceived. Incidentally, in 1946 the CPCZ also 
won the parliamentary elections on the basis of a plat- 
form in which there had been no mention of collectiv- 
ization and all-out nationalization, of the entire system’s 
“sovietization’’; to the contrary, the platform had guar- 
anteed parliamentary democracy. 


Something like this in a functioning democracy would 
necessarily have led to a crisis of government policy, 
which would then have been resolved through new 
elections. In our country, however, it will be different: 
the present holders of power do not want new elections, 
because very many of them would not be reelected. For 
the time being, citizens are not exerting any pressure for 
new elections. The existing political parties (Slovakia 
excepted once again) would hardly be able to form a 
stable governing coalition capable of action. 


Therefore the main result of the crisis of government 
policy that has arisen is Civic Forum’s split into two 
actual political parties, but they have decided to remain 
governing parties once the elections had put them in 
power. For the time being, then, the answer to the 
question of who is holding power remains the same: they 
are. 


Old and New Classes 


For that very reason, however, the sense of the tempo- 
rary arrangement of that power will keep growing, and 
the crisis of government policy will intensify. The gov- 
ernment might strive to forestall that in two ways. 
Outward it will ideologize its policy even more in the 
spirit of anticommunism and antisocialism, in order to 
keep attention focused on comparisons with the past, 
and not on the future. But actually the government will 
be concentrating on a different task; on creating and 
strengthening a “new class” that is to serve as a more 
permanent basis of support for the policies of Klaus’s 
Conservative Party, which has emerged from the one- 
time Civic Forum. This “new class” will comprise pri- 
marily the new owners (entrepreneurs and mere specu- 
lators), people “strong and successful” in the new 
mechanism of society's life that will be determined by 
the market. This social stratum, for whom government 
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policy has truly granted privileges, will reciprocate by 
really supporting government policy. 


But because even in the most advanced societies in the 
West the overwhelming majority of the people support 
themselves by working for wages, rather than from 
entrepreneurship, that policy will hardly enjoy the sup- 
port of a majority in Czechoslovakia. either. Unlike 
Civic Forum’s election promises, that policy will benefit 
merely a small social stratum. And because in the next 
elections (whenever they are held) it will not be possible 
lo repeal the deception of a “nonpartisan party,” there 
will not be a clear election victory, either. The elections 
will produce several—perhaps about five—groups, each 
with between 15 and 25 percent of the vote. The onls 
solution will be a coalition government. and the normal 
rules of political accountability will apply: within each 
party, between parties mutually, and in relation to con- 
stituents. 


But ihe party of those who did not turn out to vote at all 
will also be strong, although I do not share V. Havel’s 
pessimistic view that “people are so fed up with the 
present political situation that the turnout in elections 
would be about 40 percent” (RESPEKT, No. 9/91). That 
would apply only if the voters could choose merely from 
among the candidates offered them by today’s Civic 
Forum. But that, I hope, will change by the next elec- 
tions; also in favor of the leftist forces and platforms, 
among other things. 


But even so there remains for government policy this 
question: From where did that “present political situa- 
tion’’ originate with which, even in the President's view. 
a majority of the nation 1s so fed up? 


{16 Mar pp 1-2] 
[Text] 


Forward—Down to the Very Bottom! 


“The situation today 1s much worse than a year ago,” but 
there is no cause for pessimism; “as a country. we are 
merely in a decline to the very bottom of that crisis.” The 
words of President Havel. He added that. once we will 
have reached that very bottom, the situation will begin to 
improve gradually by itself. “I am not clairvoyant.” he 
said, “but my instinct tells me that is how it will be” 
(RESPEKT No. 9/91). 


| am not clairvoyant, either. Moreover. I do not claim to 
have clairvoyant instincts. However, my political expe- 
rience tells me that the mentioned “decline down to the 
very bottom” is not the product merely of the conditions 
that existed before 1989, but 1s a serious symptom of the 
crisis already of a new policy since the change of regimes: 
and that nothing will improve of itself. unless basic 
changes are made in government policy, 


After the totalitarian system’s fall, people in our country 
expected a sensible policy that would lead to basic 
changes in the conditions, and would distinguish quite 
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specifically between what can be reformed and 
improved, on the one hand, and what has to be broken 
up, razed and replaced with something entirely different, 
on the other hand. They wanted to break up the CPCZ’s 
monopoly of power, the arbitrary system of police sur- 
veillance and despotism, the tyranny of ideological 
policy and of the bureaucracy over the economy and the 
lives of the people in gereral, and to break out of our 
isolation from the rest of the world. Therefore the people 
supported a policy that offered them some partial 
changes, but also a radical departure from the totali- 
tarian system, and its supplantation by democracy. 


More Razing Sites Than Construction Sites 


It is indisputably to the credit of government policy since 
the change of regimes that it has fulfilled a part of these 
aspirations. It has broken up the tyrannical regime's 
mechanisms and has proclaimed all civil and political 
rights on a level that we now like to call “the European 
standard.” With time, however, this policy has attached 
itself more and more to new schemes, but this time to 
purposefully antisocialist, ideological ones. It began to 
regard itself as correct if it saw itself in accord with its 
own ideological concepts, and to burden itself less and 
less with painstakingly seeking entirely specific ways of 
improving the lot of ordinary people. 


The new government ideology’s basic dogma ts the thesis 
that “socialism is not reformable.”’ Therefore govern- 
ment policy generally does not bother to seek ways of 
organizing things more sensibly, and of reforming and 
improving them; instead, as a matter of principle, it 
gives preference to “radical changes.”’ With increasing 
frequency, such changes mean simply the destruction of 
the existing relations, connections and structures of 
society's life in its various spheres, but without replacing 
them with new and better ones. Our razing sites are 
multiplying, but the number of construction sites is not 
increasing commensurately. 


This begins already with the government's economic 
policy. From the end of 1989 to date, I believe, the 
government was required to solve at least three tasks 
simultaneously. First, to prepare an entirely specific 
analysis of the existing situation, and of its causes and 
consequences. Second, to adopt, after extensive profes- 
sional and also public political debate, a certain strategic 
orientation for its economic policy. Third and last, to 
systematically and continually seek entirely specific ways 
of protecting in the best possible manner, at any given 
stage of the crisis, the interests of the people working in 
the national economy. 


Of all these tasks, government policy has actually 
devoted attention to only one: to the strategic orienta- 
tion of economic policy. Although without sufficient 
public political debate, it has nevertheless adopted such 
a clear orientation, in the form of a scenario of economic 
reform. That is a conceptual plan of qualitative changes, 
which is being carried out primarily by Minister V. 
Klaus and his followers and goes far beyond the concept 
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of “economic reform.” Only at the beginning did he 
conceal his conceptual plan’s real objective: to change 
the ownership relations and social conditions (and 
thereby also the balance of vower within the economy) 
that developed under “real socialism,” into relations and 
conditions conforming to the capitalist economy. 


One can agree or disagree with that; but it is undeniable 
that V. Klaus, unlike others, clearly knows and says what 
he wants. And he is also able to put his plans into 
practice. Already that fact in itself gains for him ihe 
empathy of many people who are tired of words and 
want action. 


| personally not only disapprove of Klaus’s plans, but 
regard as entirely mistaken his conviction that, under 
our social conditions, the restoration of private owner- 
ship will be the decisive factor in creating economic 
prosperity of the Western type. In it I see the same 
conviction about the importance of ownership relations 
that once dominated communist ideology, except that 
the sign is reversed. Due to the space limitations of this 
article, however, it is not possible to engage in mean- 
ingful polemics over Klaus’s conceptual plan. 


Whatever I think of the present concept of “economic 
reform,” the simple fact is undeniable that the govern- 
ment regards as its task the implementation of macro- 
economic changes in line with that concept; in fact, from 
the government's point of view, economic policy ends 
there. Actually, specific economic policy that cannot be 
identified with the strategic conceptual plan merely 
begins there. 


The Governments’ Duties 


In my opinion, every government (the federal one, and 
the two republic governments) simply has a duty to help 
“to its feet’ not just the individual branches, but also the 
individual enterprises that are decisive from the view- 
point of the economy's structure and for employment 
(the number of such enterprises is probably of the order 
of 100), and to maximally protect the interests of the 
people working there. There should be effective assis- 
tance in the search for promising production programs, 
in securing markets for the products, in acquiring new 
technology, in providing credits and subsidies tied to 
strictly defined conditions, in creating conditions for the 
active role of foreign enterprises and concerns, etc. 
Especially this last task is of decisive importance: 
nobody other than the international corporations and 
concerns played the decisive role in modernizing the 
economies of Spain or South Korea, and nobody else 
would be able to play the same role effectively and 
quickly in our country. Incidentally, the owner does not 
always belong to the private sector. For instance, the 
negotiations that AZNP [Automobile Works, National 
Enterprise] conducted with Renault were negotiations 
with a French state-owned enterprise, and in the final 
outcome even Volkswagen is a “half state-owned” firm. 


That does not mean continuing administrative control of 
the economy or a policy of protectionism in favor of 
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backward enterprises. Certainly, one has to enter the 
water in order to learn to swim, and one cannot learn to 
be entrepreneurial without experiencing the pressures of 
the marketplace. But just as a nonswimmer cannot 
simply be tossed into the sea in the hope that he will start 
swimming, our enterprises cannot simply be tossed “into 
the pressures of the marketplace” and be expected to 
stand their ground. If they, and hence the national 
economy as well, are to stand their ground, they need the 
help of a governmental economic policy that is specific. 
But in that respect Our government policy is entirely 
inadequate; it tends to simply escape from that task; in 
fact, it is abandoning the state enterprises and intends to 
ensure merely their sale (or giveaway?) to other owners. 


But the government—and political power in general, the 
parliament and the president—are accountable for how 
the state sector of the economy ts privatized. Whether 
with maximum consideration for the interests of the 
people working in the state sector, or in a way such that 
the enterprises first go bankrupt and their employees lose 
their jobs, and only then is the one-time state industry 
sold as scrap to a new (domestic or foreign) owner. The 
government cannot treat with impunity state assets as if 
they were confiscated property or war booty. There is no 
country in which the voters would forgive their govern- 


ment for doing so. 


Unfulfilled Expectations 


Our government policy appears to be ignorant of the fact 
that in our country the skilled creative labor of our 
people has traditionally been our main source of wealth. 
Economic policy must give preferences to, and provide 
incentives for, the people who embody such labor. But 
Klaus’s reform, and even more clearly the drafters of the 
so-called Restitution Law start out from the principle 
that decisive differences in wealth should stem from 
ownership (including inheritance), rather than from 
work performance. In these concepts, the threat of unem- 
ployment figures as the principal factor in improving the 
national economy’s efficiency. But that disciplines only 
through fear; rather than stimulate manpower, it prima- 
rily devastates it, and hence skilied labor as well. 


Of course. the radical destruction of the existing forms, 
without the rise of new and better ones in their place, 
threatens not only industry. Right now there is very 
specific talk of this also in agriculture. In health care, 
education. science and culture it is likewise not just an 
empty threat. Destruction, without putting better struc- 
tures in its place, has afflicted the political system as 
well. Destruction of the bureaucratic trade unions has 
not led so far to the development of a trade union 
movement capable of taking action. The destruction and 
property confiscation of the old mass organizations for 
youths. women, etc., Which totalitarianism had found 
suitable. has remained mostly destruction, without the 
subsequent development of (and suitable allocation of 
property to) new organizations. Especially threatening is 
the development to date of local government; the main 
result so far has been that the community councils and 
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their chairmen are now called municipal councils and 
mayors, respectively. But the communities did not get 
property and a revenue base of their own (among other 
things, fear of “latent socialism” was also a factor). And 
instead of the CPCZ okres secretaries, decisions in more 
important matters are now made by the chiefs of the 
okres offices—again by bureaucrats, in other words. 


Generally speaking, a crisis of policy arises also when the 
expectations of the people who supported the policy are 
disappointed. That, I suspect, is the main cause of our 
present “decline to the very bottom of that crisis.”” We 
could have avoided this decline if government policy had 
been different. Nothing will change as long as govern- 
ment policy continues to have so little regard for the 
interests of the people and remains absorbed in antiso- 
cialist ideology. But when our society truly reaches “the 
very bottom of that crisis,” government policy will have 
to accept responsibility for the state of affairs. It will no 
longer be possible to blame everything on the Commu- 
nists. 


Answer to Mlynar’s Criticism of Havel, Government 


91CH0540A Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
17 Apr 91 p 10 


[Article by Jindrich Fibich: “What Professor Mlynar 
Sees and What He Fails To See’—first paragraph is 
LIDOVE NOVINY introduction] 


[Text] A series of political science and journalistic essays 
by Professor Z. Mlynar, one of our outstanding political 
scientists abroad, appeared in the 13-16 March 1991 
issues of RUDE PRAVO and deservedly attracted con- 
siderable attention, not only among political scientists 
but among the general public as well. It is one of the few 
more systematic and more profound attempts in our 
country to evaluate our long-term government policy 
and to contemplate, from certain alternative leftist posi- 
tions, its possible crisis. 


The weight and force of Mlynar’s arguments lie mainly 
in his focusing attention on a number of problems, 
phenomena and facts that many official representatives 
of our government policy (other than the president) are 
reluctant to notice and are “sweeping under the rug”’ so 
to speak. Consequently, for anyone seeking the truth and 
responsible solutions to the problems, however 
unpleasant they may be, it 1s not easy to shake Mlynar’s 
arguments. On this occasion I do not intend to engage in 
a polemic argument with him about the individual facts 
or trends that have been quickly and indisputably uncov- 
ered, only about their hidden points of departure and the 
designs behind their interpretation, which bar the way to 
exploring the deeper causes of tle identified crisis phe- 
nomena. 


From Politics Behind the Scenes to Open Politics 


In the first installment of the series, entitled “Politics As 
a Play,”’ already the title itself conceals disparagement of 
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Havel’s concept of government policy. Mlynar then 
chooses suitable arguments accordingly. For instance: 
the preponderance of personality and of personal aspects 
in policy; policy centers on the symbolic; citizens are 
relegated to the status of spectators; the crisis is deep- 
ening due to the level of government policy, etc. To my 
mind, however, the main political science question is not 
the evaluation of government policy that is plagued by 
problems one way or another, but the search for the 
causes as to why Havel’s and the government’s policies 
are sometimes like that, and consideration of what 
alternatives the given situation offers. 


The American sociologist P.L. Berger calls attention to 
the fact that the ‘““dramatic model” of society and politics 
is applicable most of all in situations of threat, uncer- 
tainty and unpredictable social pressures. In our condi- 
tions of totalitarian and posttotalitarian society he 
offered us, as a feasible initial defense, various forms of 
artistic and human fellowship, while maximally activ- 
izing the principal subjects of democratic rebellion—the 
intellectuals, artists and youths. His symbolic forms 
suggested sketchy and understandable first steps toward 
possible solutions, and his forms of direct and live 
impromptu contacts with the public acted as evident 
negation of closet and behind-the-scenes politics. Of 
course, such “role-playing politics’ certainly has its 
limits. Nevertheless, it can serve as a kind of bridge for 
the transition to higher and more systematic forms of 
Masaryk’s “‘nonpolitical politics,’ toward which the 
majority of our citizens, severely battered and disillu- 
sioned by totalitarian power politics, will evidently 
remain long inclined 


The ideological narrowing of Mlynar’s view and his 
failure to notice the wider social contexts are evident 
also in his concept of crisis, which he attributes mainly to 
the government. At the same time, the main source of all 
our partial crises and difficulties remains the basic 
contradiction between the newly arising democratic and 
market institutions, on the one hand, and the inertia of 
old structures and posttotalitarian society’s old habits, 
on the other hand. Moreover, we are dealing with 
communicating vessels, connected to the long-term and 
universal factors of global crisis. Should Mlynar want to 
contrast the initially role-playing but now rather situa- 
tionally empirical approach to politics with some kind of 
adequate professional experience and know-how, today 
in our country he would hardly be able to find a majority 
other than one consisting of nomenklatura bureaucrats. 


Takeover of Power or Retraining? 


In the second installment, devoted to international pol- 
itics, Mlynar concedes the broader determination of the 
mistakes and weaknesses of government policy, espe- 
cially by factors of an historical nature (Austria- 
Hungary), but there is not a word anywhere about the 
links with the old totalitarian structures and the present 
Structures of posttotalitarian society. He rightly warns 
against one-sided and harmful anti-Sovietism, but 
wrongly suspects the United States that it might put us 
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into the same kind of straightjacket as the one into which 
the Soviet Union had put us against our will. 


In the third installment, where he ponders “the takeover 
of power in our country,”’ Mlynar finds the same uncer- 
tainty and sense of temporary arrangement both in the 
ruled and the rulers. But he fails to see the principal 
source of these feelings—namely, the old and systematic 
totalitarian disorientation, misinformation and cow- 
ardly particularism that can hardly be overcome in a few 
months. Interesting are his warnings about Civic 
Forum’s main internal contradictions, which he charac- 
terizes as power-related and generational. But a more 
essential question remains the problem of the sources of 
these contradictions, and thereby also the problem of 
preferences for Civic Forum’s future activity. Whether 
the differentiation of interests or a national perception of 
our crisis and dangerous situation can tell us more and 
do us more good. Mlynar’s hints about disparaging the 
new ‘“‘class’’ or rather social differentiation into a 
minority of owners and a majority of wage earners 
cannot be ignored. But here again we are confronted with 
the question as to why this is happening and how its 
should be handled. 


If we examine the situation from the old, narrowly 
institutional viewpoint of state power, we again come to 
the conclusion that the trade unions are not functioning 
adequately as the government’s partners. But if we take 
the more modern motivational approach, we cannot 
overlook the fact that also the political importance of 
labor is determined not just by its sheer quantity, but 
also by its quality and by the employee's initiative; 
whereas the importance o} capital is determined more by 
its Quantity and competitiveness. A democratic govern- 
ment can and must ensure only the civilized and humane 
increase and balance of efficiency on the two sides, but it 
cannot be a substitute for the Salvation Army. And what 
we probably need the most 1s not overt or covert struggle 
for a redistribution of the positions of power between the 
new Left and the new Right, but the replacement of the 
command-directed system of power bureaucracy with a 
system of the social accountability of real professionals 
in all spheres of activity. In other words, the retraining of 
not just the many ordinary workers, but primarily of the 
entire political elite and of all managing structures. 


Who Will Decide Our Further Path? 


In the last installment Mlynar warns that our path, if a 
number of halfhearted and questionable trends are 
maintained, will lead mostly “‘forward—down to the 
very bottom.” Because the situation, even according to 
the president, 1s worsening, there is more destruction 
than construction, more threats than promises, and 
economic policy 1s too liable to the external optics of 
overestimating the importance of ownership relations 
and underestimating skilled creative labor. But what 
Mlynar minds the most is the spreading ideology which 
holds that “socialism (of the Soviet type?) is not reform- 
able.” What our thoughtful and concerned citizens lack 
the most, however, is a truthful and comprehensive 
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analysis and diagnosis of our illness, so that we some- 
times tend to herald the superficial consequences and 
symptoms, rather than the deep roots and causes. As 
long as the painful question of where our path leads is 
not raised, besides politicians, also by other experts and 
scientists, and besides the responsible stage directors, 
also by the rank and file, we will too easily be hamstrung 
and hypnothized by the questions of where our path does 
not lead. And the excessive dissemination of negations 
and reservations will not do us much good, not even if 
the essays are as professionally competent as those of 
Professor Mlynar. 


I cannot rid myself of the concluding impression that 
although Professor Mlynar did introduce many of the 
right ingredients into an early preelection goulash, he 
followed too closely the old ideological recipes. Our 
times and society are at a crossroads such that neither an 
early nor a normal election would be the right solution 
for the cardinal problems of our illness. The path to 
overcoming all our crises leads neither through social 
democracy nor through parliamentary democracy, but 
through self-governing participatory democracy with cit- 
izens’ initiatives. 


Carnogursky on Slovak State, ‘Mafia,’ Meciar 
AU1305085891 Prague PRACE in Czech 6 May 91 
pp 1-2 


{Interview with Slovak Prime Minister Jan Carnogursky 
by PRACE correspondent Renata Havranova in Bratis- 
lava on 4 May: “On Two Planes”) 


[Text] [Havranova] The Czech side expects from the 
Slovak side an objective evaluation of the [1939 to 1945] 
Slovak State. What is your view of those six years in the 
history of Slovakia? 


[Carnogursky]} I believe that the Czech side raises this 
demand without justification. The evaluation of the 
Slovak State 1s the subject of historical research. Articles 
dealing with its evaluation are being published continu- 
ously and the Slovak government does not consider it its 
task to interfere in this. We simply do not regard this as 
a political problem but as a problem of history. From 
this viewpoint, not even I hold a specific opinion on the 
Slovak State. I read with interest historical studies and 
attentively listen to narrations by then contemporaries. I 
leave the evaluation of the Slovak State to history—all 
the more so if it is to be an “objective” evaluation, as 
formulated in the question. 


[Havranova] Do you coordinate the policies of the 
Christian Democratic Movement with other Christian 
parties and movements in Europe? 


[Carnogursky] The verb coordinate 1s a bit too strong. It 
cannot be said that we coordinate our policies but we 
consult on them with European Christian parties and 
movements. 
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{[Havranova] Do you not find it tactically wrong that 
while you are the Slovak prime minister your brother is 
the deputy chairman of the Slovak National Council? 
What were your feelings when you heard the crowd 
before the Slovak National Council building chant that 
they do not want to be in the hands of the Carnogursky 
mafia? 


[Carnogursky] Let me answer the first part of the ques- 
tion first. We both were elected to our posts by demo- 
cratic means and we assumed these posts within the 
framework of democratic rules. It is not that unusual in 
the world for brothers to occupy high-level state posts. 
Just think of the Kennedy brothers; while John was 
president his brother Robert was a senator. As for my 
feelings when I heard slogans about the mafia, Jet me tell 
you that, as there is no such thing as a Carnogursky 
mafia, I did not feel embarrassed. As I have told you 
already, we obtained our positions by democratic means. 


{Havranova] How are our readers supposed to under- 
stand the statement of your brother that “I have been 
checking on him for 47 years’’? 


[Carnogursky] Just as he said it—I am 47 and he 1s older. 


{[Havranova] What is your program for the coming, most 
likely critical, three months? 


{Carnogursky] The government will have to deal with 
urgent problems that should have been resolved a long 
time ago—the modernization of the aluminum factory in 
Ziar nad Hronom, the Gabcikovo hydroelectric power 
station, the problem of rescuing, or trying to rescue, 
some collapsing large enterprises. Apart from that, the 
government will have to generally continue the eco- 
nomic reform. In the economic sphere, the government 
will operate on two levels. A general one—continuing the 
reform, that is, continuing privatization, which we want 
to speed up as much as possible, and some of the other 
measures arising from the economic reform. The second 
level will be pointed, goal-oriented measures aimed at 
individual large enterprises where the situation cannot 
be mastered by means of general economic levers. 


{Havranova] What do you think about Vladimir Meciar? 


[Carnogursky] I think that his political line was self- 
contradictory and did noi adequately respect the reality 
of the political environment in which it existed. It was 
neither factually nor politically sufficiently well 
grounded. For this reason I consider it almost inevitable 
that V. Meciar failed with this political line, at least for 
the time being. 


Former Slovak Official: Carnogursky StB Agent 


LD2005161591 Bratislava Ceskoslovesky Rozhlas Radio 
Network in Slovak 1500 GMT 20 May 91 


[Text] An important statement on the identity of StB 
[State Security] agent No. 20-275 was made today at a 
news conference in Kosice by Jan Demikat, former 
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chairman of the Central Control and Auditing Commis- 
sion of the Communist Pariy of Slovakia. According to 
materials which, in his words, he had access to during his 
term of office and about the authenticity of which he said 
there is no doubt, this is the number designating Ivan 
Carnogursky, deputy chairman of the Slovak National 
Council, born 27 May 1933 in Bratislava, under the 
cover name of Engineer. 


Jan Demikat stated that he published this statement 
because following an 11 April decision by the minister of 
justice of the Slovak Republic, he is no longer bound to 
silence. The immediate impulse for publishing this infor- 
mation was, according to Demikat, the statement by the 
Christian Democratic Movement Council Presidium in 
today’s Slovak daily e: titled ““Law Above All Else.” 


Results of 18 May Bratislava Local Elections 


LD2005202991 Prague CTK in English 1819 GMT 
20 May 91 


[Text] Bratislava May 20 (CTK)}—New local elections 
were held on May 18 in Slovak towns and villages whose 
mayors resigned from their functions. Thirty mayors, the 
majority of them independent candidates, and 41 depu- 
ties to 10 local councils were elected. 


Mayors: 10 independent candidates (32.3 per cent), eight 
for the Christian Democratic Movement (25.8 per cent), 
five for the Slovak Democratic Left Party (16.1 per cent) 
deputies. 


The majority of the mandates of deputies were gained by 
19 candidates of the Slovak Democratic Left Party (46.3 
per cent), followed by seven Christian Democratic 
Movement candidates (17.1 per cent) and seven candi- 
dates of the Public Against Violence Movement (17.1 
per cent). 


Media Trade Union Warns of ‘Red Union’ Comeback 


LD1405224191 Prague Federal 1 Television Network 
in Czech 1730 GMT 14 May 91 


[Text] The Trade Union of Media Workers turned today 
to all trade unions with an appeal which says, among 
other things: 


“On 24 April the so-called Association of the Trade 
Unions of the Czech lands, Moravia and Slovakia was 
set up. Behind the name and address, which look quite 
innocuous, is the former apparatus of the Revolutinary 
Trade Union Movement including the last chairman of 
the Central Council of Trade Unions, comrade Henes. 
What does it offer? It promises to fight for social 
guarantees, obviously in the tradition of the revolu- 
tionary Trade Union Movement, that 1s again under the 
well-tried central political-ideological leadership. In 
Europe and in the world, trade unions are institutions 
with a purely social character and role and their rights 
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are directly proportionate to the authority they are able 
to gain. Trade unions need experts in the area of law, 
economy, and sociology. 


“The attempts to reestablish red trade unions are, how- 
ever, only another step with which the former party 
nomenclature is trying to renew its absolute power. 
Therefore we appeal to all trade unions to boycott all 
attempts at restoring a system whose inefficiency has 
already been proven in the past.” 


Army Redeployment To Be Completed by 1992 


LD1505190791 Prague CTK in English 15 May 199] 
p unknown 


[Text] Prague May 15 (CTK)}—“Changing the whole 
image of the Czechoslovak Army in a short period of 
time and changing it from an offensive into a defensive 
army is my most important task,’ Chief of the Czecho- 
slovak Army General Staff Maj.-Gen. Karel Pez! told 
journalists here today. 


Pezl, who was appointed to his post recently, also 
stressed as important the redeployment of Czechoslovak 
troops to the eastern part of the country by the end of 
1992. 


Referring to the complete withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Czechoslovakia by June 30, 1991, Pezi said that so 
far 100 per cent tanks, artillery, combat helicopters and 
aircraft, ammunition and anti-aircraft defence weapons 
have so far left Czechoslovakia. About 1|,000 automo- 
biles and 4,500 men, i.e., about six per cent of the 
original numbers still remain in the country and are 
expected to leave before the end of May. Liquidation 
groups will remain until the end of June, as well as 
commissions of experts who will hold talks on property 
issues after the withdrawal, Pez! said. 


POLAND 


Liberalism Discussed, Defined in Polish Context 


91EP0439A Warsaw GAZETA WYBORCZA in Polish 
13 Apr 91 p 12 


[Interview with Dr. Janusz Lewandowski, chairman of 
the Liberal-Democratic Congress and minister of own- 
ership transformations, by Danuta Zagrodzka; place and 
date not given: “Practical Liberalism”’] 


[Text] [Zagrodzka] Mr. Minister, who is a liberal in 
Poland? That word has so many meanings; in America it 
almost means a social democrat and in Europe a 
guardian of values. What about our country? According 
to recent polls by the CBOS [Public Opinion Survey 
Center] Poles identify liberals with both Walesa and the 
Pope, and even with Jaruzelski. 


[Lewandowski] Rakowski too used to be called a liberal, 
a [Communist] party liberal. Here in Poland we have an 
awful confusion of concepts. The political map and 
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dictionary are completely illegible, and we owe this to 
Solidarity’s fusion of nearly all significant political ori- 
entations. 


To me a liberal 1s, above all, an open and responsible 
person. Open to the reality, that 1s, pragmatic, a person 
who derives solutions to problems not from some 
abstract rules but from the surrounding realities. Liber- 
alism is an attitude and a transmission of wisdom rather 
than some closed doctrine. In particular, a Polish liberal 
may not be dogmatic or sectarian; he should guide 
himself by common sense. 


To every liberal what matters most is liberty, and private 
ownership, which is a guarantee of liberty. Liberalism is 
the art of organizing liberty. 


{Zagrodzka] That is a nice but rather abstract formula- 
tion. Not every one can be a property owner, as, all over 
the world, a majority are hired employees. 


[Lewandowski] That is true, but the more ownership the 
more liberty, and so this domain has to be continually 
broadened, even if through the distribution of stock 
vouchers. Owning property changes the individual, 
prompts him to take risks, to be resourceful. A proprietor 
sees the world differently than a hired employee. 


{Zagrodzka] What else characterizes the Polish liberal? 


[Lewandowski] Although he draws on the European 
tradition, he differs from a European liberal. The latter is 
a guardian of a certain tradition, of principles organizing 
a community of free men, and he watches over the 
continuity of long since established institutions and 
values such as economic freedom, inviolability of prop- 
erty, and tolerance. Western liberals launched a counter- 
offensive in the 1930's when they found that these values 
were being threatened by the nascent collectivism and 
enthusiasm for a planned economy in the Soviet Union. 
It was only in the 1970's that this counteroffensive began 
to bear fruit. The world has turned again in the direction 
of liberalism when it turned out that the economy can no 
longer support the proliferating guardian state. 


The Foundation: Market, Property, Law 


{Zagrodzka] Still, that welfare state which the liberals 
dislike has resulted in an unprecedented flowering and a 
veritable leap in living standards in the countries which 
had adopted it. 


[Lewandowski] This happened because the foundation 
for the welfare state in those countries had already been 
well laid. Democratic institutions, private ownership, 
the free market—they all were on hand. In Poland there 
was no such foundation. Hence, for the time being, 
Polish liberals have nothing to guard and instead they 
must build. The architecture of that edifice is known: 
there is no prosperity without a free market and plu- 
ralism. Until we build this, we cannot concentrate on 
distribution and welfare. 
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To put it tersely, the liberal knows what he wants. He 
explores the shortest path toward the goal instead of 
continually devising and testing untried ideas. 


{Zagrodzka] Is Leszek Balcerowicz a liberal? 


[Lewandowski] Yes, though more in his views than by 
inclination. He is not too much inclined to revise his 
ideas. A liberal should welcome the reality and be open 
to arguments. 


{Zagrodzka] But does not that openness to reality, tan- 
tamount to succumbing to reality, smack of opportunism 
and threaten abandoning the course taken? Is not Bal- 
cerowicz’s pertinacity [as an inflation fighter] an asset in 
surmounting these tremendously difficult obstacles [of 
economic crisis]? 


[Lewandowski] That is simply a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition. Balcerowicz is the best ©. ganized man in 
all of Eastern Europe. Moreover, he has succeeded in 
getting together a smoothly performing team of experts. 
But Poland will be successful only after at least two more 
good teams supporting that financial-monetary team will 
arise. One team is needed to efficiently carry out struc 

tural changes, that is, privatization and a capital market; 
we are trying to establish such a team in our ministry. 
The other needed team should work out elements of 
industrial policy and support for indigenous private 
enterprise, that is, it should decide which factories and 
domains deserve saving and which should be allowed to 
fall into bankruptcy, propose the establishment of spe- 
cial industrial zones, etc. 


We have the greatest opportunity among all the postcom- 
munist countries for building a market economy, and we 
are the farthest along on this road, but our further 
progress is impeded so long as there still exists state- 
owned heavy industry with its labor force, and thus some 
supervision of this process is needed. A [vocational 
rehabilitation and unemployment insurance] system 
should be set up, especially in the particularly threatened 
regions. 


{Zagrodzka] You sound like Labor Solidarity! By now 
three months have passed since the liberals were voted 
into power under the slogan of acceleration, but still no 
explicit steps have been taken to promote private enter- 
prise, and as for accelerating privatization, that too is 
something where little has been done, and your own idea 
of distributing stock vouchers, which was to multiply the 
number of property owners, has not yet been translated 
into reality. 


[Lewandowski] We had not realized how weak the 
machinery of government was. It turned out to be 
completely unprepared. There are shortages of every- 
thing, even of chairs, not to mention telephones and 
personnel. Then also there is the sudden appearance of 
reprivatization, which 1s extremely time-consuming and 
engenders numerous conflicts. In order to do something 
about acceleration, we decided to take the offensive in 
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recruiting foreign capital, which required having appro- 
priate laws passed by the parliament and taking other 
measures. In this respect we are taking extremely rapid 
and perhaps even risky decisions, but then a radical 
turnabout is necessary. World-class corporations are 
knocking at Poland’s gates—Philips, Thomson, Coca- 
Cola, Siemens, General Motors, Sony—and they have to 
be let in. 


{Zagrodzka] Is Poland’s current economic policy liberal 
in your opinion? In SPOTKANIE, A. Jedraszczyk of the 
Conservative-Liberal Party called you “verbal Gdansk 
liberals” and included you among the elites which, along 
with communists, are the greatest threat to capitalist 
changes. Prof. Kowalik of Labor Solidarity, in his turn, 
publicly declared that it is Poland’s misfortune that we 
are translating into reality the most radical and, at the 
Same time, most conservative version of liberalism. 


[Lewandowski] Such extreme opinions demonstrate that 
we are moving on the centrist road. The unrealistic blind 
liberalism of Mr. Jedraszczyk would explode the Polish 
road to capitalism within a month. His is a feuilleton 
liberalism. It is good that it exists, for it has prepared the 
soil, provoked a public opinion that had been poisoned 
by communism. But now the time has come for practical 
liberalism, which must adapt itself to realities. Mr. 
Mikke’s Union for Real Politics, which also faults us for 
accepting compromises, is, contrary to its name, 
extremely unrealistic. 


As for the accusations by social democrats, it must be 
admitted that the government has so far been placing too 
much one-sided emphasis on the monetary-fiscal policy 
as a way of bringing about a market economy, for that is 
not everything. I repeat, we must infer conclusions from 
the fact that 80 percent of the Polish society is repre- 
sented by a frustrated world of work which, in addition, 
believes that it is owed something for toppling commu- 
nism. In order to save the reforms, something should be 
done for these people. Privatization alone will not suf- 
fice. It is necessary to be strict and consistent, e.g., 
toward bankruptcies, but what also is needed is to point 
to ways out, to point to the opportunities provided by a 
state intervention consonant with the logic of the nascent 
market. In this respect we were so far deficient. 


[Zagrodzka] We were and are! 


[Lewandowski] Yes, because this is much more difficult 
than introducing a uniform rate of exchange for the 
dollar. Each time the procedure has to be changed and 
new solutions have to be found. What should be done 
with the [industries in] Walbrzych, Lodz, Starachowice? 
To be sure, the techniques have been tried and tested in 
restructuring the Ruhr Basin or the coal industry in 
Great Britain. It is possible [for the government] to help 
in developing new production and finding new sales 
markets, and the creation of more jobs too can be 
accelerated. But in this country these occurrences exist 
on a much greater scale. Moreover, we have no money. 
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A Political Divorce 


{Zagrodzka]} Let us discuss politics a little. During the 
presidential elections the Liberal-Democratic Congress 
cooperated with the Center Accord party. Recently their 
ways have parted. Why? 


[Lewandowski] Several factors were instrumental, 
chiefly the unfolding situation. The liberals acquired a 
strong sense of their own identity quite rapidly and 
became increasingly proud of being liberals. In contrast, 
Center Accord became less and less an alliance and more 
and more a party for everyone who prefers quantity to 
quality and accepts tactical discipline despite differences 
in views and orientations. To boot, Center Accord ogled 
the Christian democrats while at the same time offering 
a rather artificial mixture of folkism and liberalism. 
Logic bid us liberals to abandon this alliance. 


{Zagrodzka] Does this mean that you are opposed to 
Christian values? 


[Lewandowski] It 1s not accidental that we have not 
joined the Liberal International, that world organization 
of liberals, although it has been courting us assiduously. 
We differ with its attitude toward traditions, especially 
its anticlericalism. We in contrast cherish stabilizing, 
Christian values. We would like to change the system of 
society by somewhat conservative methods. We are very 
well aware of the importance of continuity. Wherever 
something deserves preserving, we pay homage to it. To 
us it is Very important to preserve the foundations of our 
morality, which are based on the principles of the 
European cultural tradition as underlain by Christianity. 
But, at the same time, we support separation between 
church and state as well as safeguards of freedom of 
conscience. It 1s not our custom to preface our programs 
of action with references to papal encyclicals. We leave 
to people a sufficient dose of privacy to preserve per- 
sonal choice. 


{Zagrodzka] You still are a small party with a member- 
ship of not more than 1,000. Where do you perceive 
allies in the electoral campaign? 


[Lewandowski] We would like to turn that five or 10 
minutes [as published] assigned to liberals in the present 
alignment of power into a permanent place on the Polish 
political map, because we believe this to be indispens- 
able to Poland. For the time being we shall chiefly aspire 
to bring about a fusion of liberal orientations, of which 
there are many in Poland. The Liberal-Democratic Con- 
gress, while the youngest of these orientations, has 
advanced to the vanguard and may bring such a fusion 
about. 


Besides, the political situation is fluid and dynamic, and 
so other alliances should not be forsworn. Anything is 
possible. 


{Zagrodzka] It is said that your party owes its dazzling 
political advancement to its deriving from Gdansk. 
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[Lewandowski] Certainly not. Our constituency has 
always been positivist [positivism—Polish 19th century 
political and social movement opposing to irredentist 
romanticism faith in constructive practical accomplish- 
ments under foreign—tsarist, and, by extension, commu- 
nist—rule]; it always tried to do or propose something. 
Even in the 1980's we had a field for useful action by 
establishing cooperatives and companies which consti- 
tuted the material base of the opposition, and we orga- 
nized the Gdansk Economic Society. In addition, we had 
been working for a long time on the solution of Polish 
economic problems and we offered specific programs for 
privatization long before it could have been discussed at 
all. Walesa knew us and was aware that we are respon- 
sible people. 


The Liberals as Exponents of Social Rationales 


{Zagrodzka] On whom do you chiefly count in the 
coming [parliamentary] elections? 


[Lewandowski] On those who perceive the recovered 
freedom as not a threat but an opportunity, on those who 
do not wait for help from the state because they attempt 
to accomplish something on their own, on those who 
look forward, not backward. I believe that, although 
liberalism lacks roots in Poland, many people think like 
we do. 


{Zagrodzka] Have you also thought of winning over the 
votes of the, mostly young, people who had voted for 
Tyminski [in last November’s presidential elections]? 


[Lewandowsk:] We had set our hearts on these voters, at 
the same time realizing that they represent the hinter- 
lands, where no tangible changes have occurred so far. 
But now that we are in the government we have a better 
idea of its financial situation and we know that there is 
not much we can do for these hinterlands. Yet we refuse 
to lie! Besides. outside interference in local conditions is 
limited, because it is the local governments that are 
responsible for what is happening there, and they alone 
can change things. We can only suggest things like 
economic initiatives or promotion of free enterprise. If 
this or that political party 1s based on nay-sayers, we 
cannot win their support. 


{Zagrodzka] Is it at all possible to switch from socialism 
to a market economy by taking the purely liberal road” 
Our interview and the realities hardly seem to affirm this 
possibility and, properly speaking, both you and Prime 
Minister Bielecki are condemned to a constant shuttling 
between ideals and reality. 


[Lewandowski] Politics is the art of compromise and not 
some drifting on a turbulent sea of group interests. We 
follow our set course and stubbornly advance toward the 
desired destination. It is only by making allowance for 
realities that we can stay Our course toward a market 
economy. And if fine tuning is needed—as, e.g., in 
industrial policy—we shall do so even if that is heresy 
from the standpoint of liberal principles, considering 
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that limited power 1s an ideal of liberals, although we are 
aware of the dangers this entails. 


The rulers always end up losing their virtue, that 1s 
included in the cost of this undertaking. The liberal spirit 
feels better when it is in the opposition, and supposedly 
the ruling party loses that spirit. But this is contradicted 
by the rather inspiring example of the creator of the 
German economic miracle, Ludwig Erhard, who pur- 
sued a firm liberal policy but at the same time built up 
the social safety net so that, as the country grew richer, 
those who lagged behind landed safely in that net. 


[Zagrodzka] Then you do not reject social welfare in 
your program, do you? 


[Lewandowski] We do not believe that social welfare 
should be a duty of the state. At most what we accept 1s 
equality of opportunity. Any subsequent step on the road 
to equality and justice means detracting from liberty and 
private initiative. But the abyss into which the losers, the 
weaker, would tumble is equally unacceptable. Insofar as 
possible they should be taken care of not by the govern- 
ment but by the appropriate social institutions. The 
government should stimulate such activities but, as long 
as they are absent, it has to perform them itself and 
shoulder the cost and thus expose us to condemnation by 
hard-line liberals. 


ROMANIA 


Iliescu Interviewed by Budapest TV Reporter 


Interviewer’s Cover Letter 


9/BA06514A Budapest ROMANIAI MAGYAR SZO 
in Hungarian 1 May 91 p 1 


{Undated letter to the editorial offices of ROMANIAI 
MAGYAR SZO by Hungarian TV reporter Andras 
Sugar] 


[Text] “To the Editorial Offices of ROMANIAIT 
MAGYAR SZO 


“Dear Colleagues! 


“Enclosed please find the full text of an interview | 
prepared in London on 15 April in the English language 
with President Ion Iliescu. 


“On 19 April we broadcast approximately 16 minutes of 
this interview as part of the Hungarian Television's 
‘Panorama’ program. You might be interested in the full 
text which will not be published anywhere in the world 
except in ROMANIAI MAGYAR SZO. 


‘IT trust that you will be able to provide detailed facts to 
counter the factual errors which shed—should I say 
light?—on the conditions in Transylvania prior to 1914, 
such as the total lack of Romanian schools. It would be 
interesting to know whether President Iliescu did not 
know, or if he only did not want to know that a number 
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of Romanian schools functioned in Transylvania, and 
that fewer children were assigned per Romanian school 
in Transylvania than in the Regat. Subsequently, Iliescu 
himself acknowledged the flourishing Transylvanian 
Romanian culture and book publishing that existed prior 
to the Trianon peace treaty. 


“The fact that the President reiterated his promise to 
establish a TV relay station in Szekely country was 
interesting. It would be worth inquiring, say a year from 
now, how much of that became a reality. 


“Incidentally, Iliescu received the Hungarian Televi- 
sion’s recording group kindly and with a broad smile. I 
fee! though that the contents are more important than 
that. 


“With friendly regards: 
[Signed] Andras Sugar, Hungarian TV reporter” 


We thank Andras Sugar for the valuable and interesting 
material. It is published on page 3 of this newspaper. 


Text of Interview 


91CH0651B Budapest ROMANIAI MAGYAR SZO 
in Hungarian 1 May 91 p 3 


{Interview with Romanian President Ion Iliescu by Hun- 
garian TV reporter Andras Sugar in London, England, 
on 15 April: ‘Interview with Ion Iliescu”) 


[Text] [Sugar] The European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is being dedicated here in London for 
the purpose of helping us become a part of Europe. Quite 
naturally, we too are Europeans, but we must become 
part of a modern Europe! Don’t you think that some 
obstacles might be placed in the path of a country in 
which minorities are unable to enforce their rights? 


[Iliescu] Which country are you talking about? 


[Sugar] We could discuss any country in which a national 
minority is unable to exercise its rights, where a constant 
propaganda campaign inciting hatred is waged against a 
minority. | have in mind Eugen Barbeira, Corneliu 
Vadim Tudor, the Romanian Mare, and the Vatra 
Romaneasca. They are conducting an unprecedented 
hate campaign, but there exists an example: Streicher’s 
and Goebbels’ propaganda against the Jews. 


[Iliescu] One should not be concerned about certain 
extreme political opinions voiced inside a country, one 
should not pay attention to individual journalists and 
certain individuals. By listening to these one cannot 
understand the general situation in a given country. We 
will find differences in political conduct in any country, 
but a country’s situation cannot be characterized by a 
single political group, by one or another political trend. 
One finds extreme manifestations in both countries, 
either in the political arena or with respect to the 
nationalities issue. In the course of history one has 
always been confronted with some kind of extreme 
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manifestation. This is particularly true in crisis periods, 
when social and economic problems bring extreme man- 
ifestations to the surface. 


[Sugar] This is true sir, but indications are that your 
government does nothing against a hate propaganda of 
an unparalleled magnitude. No such incitement goes on 
anywhere in Europe against any minority. 


[Iliescu] I do not believe that you are correct. If you took 
a look at my recent statements, for instance, you would 
find that I always expressly limited myself from various 
extreme views... 


[Sugar] True, but... 


[Iliescu] I did so in regard to the nationalities issue as 
well as with respect to other political problems. I always 
tried to establish a balance, I supported dialogue, 
because history has placed both of our people in this 
region of Europe, and we had a common historical past. 
This history also has tense moments, of course, this 
applies to all of European history, but we must coexist 
and must try to establish a normal cooperative atmo- 
sphere among the people. Our internal situation is 
important from the standpoint of the internal affairs of 
your country, but it is equally important from the 
standpoint of relations between the two countries. This 
is because of our common history. We will find ways out 
which will be more tolerant and more realistic. I have 
known many Hungarian representatives, in the course of 
the years I have gained many Hungarian friends from 
among the minorities, and we understand each other 
well. | am certain that within your country, within our 
country, and between the two countries we will find the 
forces which support friendship between the two of us. 


[Sugar] We took note of your personal manifestations 
when you restrained Petre Roman with your hand at the 
Gyulafehervar grand rally, when people began screaming 
at the celebration to muzzle Geza Szocs. Your conduct 
appealled to us, but the prime minister’s conduct did not 
in the least. He encouraged the vocal group which incited 
hatred. 


[Iliescu] This is an exaggeration, we should not say this 
even in the case of Petre Roman. This is not the time to 
discuss this matter. 


[Sugar] Then let us talk about the relationship between 
the two countries! Hungary has conducted itself perfectly 
in 1989, at the time of the Romanian revolution. Pres- 
ently, certain newspapers accuse us of having smuggled 
weapons to Romania, disguised as aid. You know that 
this is a lie. Why did your government not publicly deny 
this lie? 


[Iliescu] I don’t think that there existed an official 
position which supported this idea; there was no need for 
us to deny this report. 


[Sugar] Or take the case of the Kolozsvar consulate. You 
made a promise in 1989 or in 1990 to reopen the 
consulate, yet, it still has not been reopened. 
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[Iliescu] It would be functioning by now had we opened 
it immediately at the start of last year, but I don’t know 
why the Hungarian side delayed the opening of [our] 
consulate in Debrecen. 


[Sugar] Forgive me, but the Hungarian government has 
always been prepared to open that consulate. 


[Iliescu] But for months they were unable to resolve the 
situation of the Debrecen consulate. They dragged out 
this matter when the situation in our country became 
tense following the Marosvasarhely events and the polit- 
ical events of those days, but we hope to transcend this 
matter and find a favorable atmosphere in which this 
problem can be resolved. I trust that this will take place. 


[Sugar] Speaking of Marosvasarhely, violence was 
started by people from Hodak and Libanfalva who were 
bussed into the city, yet the court convicted Hungarian 
Gypsies, and not a single person of the Romanian 
nationality. A year later... 


[Iliescu] The beginning of these events is laden with 
conflicts. Moreover, the tense situation that evolved on 
19 March was started with the issue of separate schools, 
by movements which advocated the separation of 
schools, and this is what the Romanian inhabitants 
reacted to later. Demanding the separation of schools 
did not produce beneficial effects. I discussed this matter 
even with some of my friends at the Democratic Asso- 
ciation of Hungarians in Romania, I asked why they 
were forcing the issue to this extent. All issues raised 
could have been resolved in a calm, objective atmo- 
sphere. 


[Sugar] But one could understand the intolerance after 
20 years of Ceausescu dictatorship.... 


[Iliescu] The fact that they want to have everything 
returned is understandable of course, and we have a 
positive attitude with respect to issues of this nature. But 
we could resolve everything in a more relaxed manner. 


[Sugar] But there was no violence until that point! 


[Iliescu] No, no, there was no violence, but they created 
tension by making this demand. One should not disre- 
gard sensitivities on both the Romanian and the Hun- 
garian sides. Problems can be resolved very well in 
periods of calm, but this is true to a lesser extent in tense 
situations. We must cooperate to prevent such extreme 
solutions. 


[Sugar] These 2 million people had their own university 
in the past. In Europe we find many examples for 
nationality universities. We paid a visit to the Swedish 
university at Turku, the 300,000 Swedes in Finland also 
have several institutions of higher education where they 
teach in the Swedish language. Why doesn’t your gov- 
ernment permit the renewed operation of the Bolyai 
University? 
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[Iliescu] This is precisely the kind of question which 
characterizes the tense situation, and which provides 
cause for dispute.... 


[Sugar] Precisely. 


[Iliescu] Because 1t would be possible to find another 
example, Strasbourg, for instance, where the people are 
German and where there is no German university. 


{Sugar] But where they had a right to establish one if they 
wanted to! 


[Iliescu] You can also find Hungarian classes and depart- 
ments which teach in Hungarian in Romania, and this 
means that Hungarian language education is not being 
neglected. 


[Sugar] But not enough of them.... 
[Iliescu] Why should an institution be split in two? 
[Sugar] That’s how it was before Ceausescu. 


[Iliescu] That’s how it was after the war! It was not that 
way before the war. One could not find a single Roma- 
nian university while Transylvania was ruled by the 
Hungarians. Other Romanian schools did not exist 
either. There was only one university, and when Hun- 
garian was the official language, teaching also took place 
in the Hungarian language. 


{Sugar} But my dear sir, this is not a good example. The 
Horthy regime must not serve as an example for your 
government! 


[Iliescu] I did not have Horthy in mind, I was thinking of 
the period prior to World War I, a hundred years ago, at 
which time no Romanian language institution existed 
anywhere in areas inhabited by Romanians. 


[Sugar] That was a rather backward era, but even then... 


[Iliescu] Yes, you are correct, I agree with you, and I have 
already said this, nothing restricts Hungarian language 
education. The only problem is, and we already have 
touched upon this subject, the separations of institutions 
at a time when we do not have sufficient financial and 
technical resources that would enable such separation. 
The financial security of both universities would be gone 
if the institutions were separated. 


[Sugar] That’s not what we are talking about. 


[Iliescu] We are talking about ways to approach the 
problem.... 


[Sugar] That's not what we are talking about. 


[Iliescu] ...so that we provide financial support just to 
increase tensions further! 


[Sugar] It is a matter of a permit, a matter of law for 
Hungarians to open the doors of a university, because 
here they are prohibited from doing so. 
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[Iliescu] It is not prohibited, we are dealing with a 
practical issue, with a political decision as to what 1s 
better if the universities became separated or.... 


{Sugar} Don’t you think that now that you are in 
London, all of these issues mar the perceived image of 
Romania? 


[Iliescu] I believe that many exaggerations exist in this 
direction, people distort the real image of Romania 
abroad. I believe that the guarantees... 


[Sugar] But Western investors are unwilling to invest capital 
in Romania, and this has caused much harm to the county. 
1 am saying this as an advocate of Romania.... 


[Iliescu] Yes, yes. 


[Sugar] You are not doing enough to make the perceived 
image of Romania more attractive, and what is most 
important, as far as the nationality issue is concerned, 
almost the entire German speaking population has dis- 
appeared and masses of Hungarians escaped to Hungary. 
All of this sheds an unfavorable light on Romania. 


[Iliescu] These are real problems, but the German 
exodus began much earlier, and it only continues today 
in the midst of social and economic difficulties. The 
problems we face today are more of an economic than of 
a political nature. As far as the Hungarians are con- 
cerned, I do not believe that a majority of Hungarians 
would want to leave Romania. 


[Sugar] I hope not, I hope not.... 


[Iliescu] And I believe that we will find a way to manage 
this issue. These are not only sensitive points which 
create tension in everyday life, these are problems 
mainly of a social and economic character. We must pull 
through a very difficult period, but we will establish 
unity which includes all elements of society, so that we 
may also resolve the nationality conditions. 


[Sugar] Our Romanian friends claim that in your news- 
papers one finds statement like this: “Let the Bozgors 
return to Asia from where they came from,” that a 
Herrenvolk, a ruling people exists, the great Latin 
nation, and that the Asian Bozgor crowd is part of the 
lower ranking people. Such statements cannot be found 
in a single Western newspaper. Why doesn't your gov- 
ernment take action to prevent such things” 


{Ilescu] How many things should the government do” 


[Sugar] This 1s very important, because these statements 
are unconstitutional. 


[Iliescu] We also find such offensive statements in the 
Hungarian press in Hungary but also in Romania, for 
example, when they stand up against the president and 
picture him as an dot. 


[Sugar] Where did you find such a thing? 
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[Iliescu] In the Hungarian newspapers. 
[Sugar] Can you name that paper? 


[Iliescu] I do not recall. In Csikszereda. One could also 
form an opinion about the Hungarian people and the 
Hungarian political forces based on statements made by 
such extremist, irresponsible people. We must not con- 
fuse these matters. 


[Sugar] How many former securitate officers keep in 
touch with the Vatra Romaneasca and with the newspa- 
pers we already mentioned” 


[Ilescu] | don’t know, I cannot give you figures. One can 
find people like these always and everywhere, one can 
find former securitate officers, members of the old 
nomenklatura, this way of thinking in the National 
Peasant Party, the National Liberal Party, and even in 
the RMDSZ [Democratic Federation of Hungarians in 
Romania}, and this is not the most fortunate situation... 


[Sugar] Yes, but these people are seeking to play a new 
role in the spirit of democracy, so that they may incite 
national hatred, because they lost their old positions. 


{Ihescu] Yes, some of them, but not all. Each is different 
People, some of them, profess overly extreme views, and 
one must not view the entire Vatra Romaneasca as the 
same as the extremist national politicians. Because a 
majority of the Vatra members are well intended, they 
see things appropriately and want to establish good 
relations with the Hungarians 
opinion do not exert beneficial effects 


[Sugar] We know the Vatra Romaneasca! At present, 
they are accusing you of having betrayed 4 million 
Romanians in the Soviet Union 


[Ihescu] Yes, I know. But its 1s not the Vatra Roma- 
neasca that does so, only some of its politicians 


[Sugar] How do you respond to this accusation” 


[Iliescu] | already gave my response. Our agreement with 
the Soviet Union is a novel legal document which 
expresses the novel onentation of European states 
Romania was the first state to disclaim the old agree- 
ment which was based on different ideological founda- 
wons 


[Sugar] The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact? 


[Ihescu] Yes, and the emphasis on the military was 
strong in those days. We disclaimed all of this, and | am 
talking about the postwar agreement 


{Sugar} About the agreement reached between Romania 
and the Soviet Union after the war? 


(Ihescu] Yes, the 1970 agreement, that’s when the last 
agreement of this nature was consummated, and now we 
are first to disclaim that agreement and to place it on 
new legal foundations. The agreement reflects a new 


situation, new intentions and new relationships in the 


Such differences of 
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sense that we can maintain relations not only with the 
central organs, but also separately with the individual 
republics, thus, with the Ukraine, the Russian, and the 
Moldavian Republics. We endeavor to establish new, 
specific and direct relations with these republics, and we 
intend to have such relations with other republics in 
every field, including political, economic and human 
relations. This 1s a new era for Romanians residing in the 
Soviet Union, new conditions had to be established in 
order to establish relations. 


{Sugar] Presently, Hungary 1s the only country which 
admits several millions of Romanian tourists without 
visa. Do you at all appreciate the fact that Hungary is not 
anti-Romanian and that Hungary has surrendered all 
intentions to revise the border? 


{Iliescu} This 1s mutual. 
[Sugar] We do not want to see any change in the border. 
{Iliescu] This is mutual. 


{Sugar} Yes, but the Romanian press creates a semblance 
as if Hungary wanted to change the borders, that it 
wanted to reacquire Transylvania, and even you know 
well that this 1s a hie. 


[Ilescu] Yes, one finds sensitivities like this all the time. 
{Sugar} But 


[Iliescu] One must understand this from a psychological 
point of view, | personally understand for instance, the 
Romanians who for centuries had no rights whatsoever, 
and who were not even recognized as a nation in 
Transylvania under the Austro-Hungarian rule. They 
recognized only three nations: the Szekelys, the Hungar- 
ians, and the Saxons. They did not even have a high 
enough regard for the Romanians to consider them as a 
nation, they had no political mghts whatsoever, and 
therefore, one must understand a certain sensitivity on 
part of the Romanian populace, because the Vienna 
Decree after the World War once again tore up the old 
wounds 


[Sugar] This matter is within the realm of historians. 


[Iliescu] But history creates such emotions. We must also 
understand the feelings of the Hungarian populace, 
because for centuries the Hungarians were the ruling 
nation, and the integration of Transylvania with the 
renewed body of Romania took place only after World 
War |. For this reason I am able to understand the 
sentiments that arise on both sides, this 1s why the 
situation evolved in a manner that the nationalities 
issue, which has not been dealt with for years, has 
surfaced again in the first critical moment. This 1s why 
we must approach this issue tactfully, so that we may 
consider sensitivities on both sides, and the problem will 
be resolved in the future as a result of the goodwill of our 
people. | personally feel friendly toward Hungarians in 
Romania as well as in Hungary, | gained very many 
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Hungarian friends in the course of the years even in 
Hungary, and we always understood each other very 
well. 


[Sugar] Yes, we value this, but historical issues should be 
dealt with by historians. A recommendation has been 
made for the establishment of a joint committee to 
examine the human rights of Romanians residing within 
the territory of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy during 
the 50 year period prior to World War I. At the time, 
Eminescu paid a visit to Transylvania he found a flour- 
ishing Romanian culture, Romanian language books 
were printed and Romanian language use was wide- 
spread. 


[Iliescu] In Balazsfalva.... 


[Sugar] Yes, also in Balazsfalva, but Romanian books 
were also published for example in Buda, even before 
they appeared in Bucharest. Transylvania was the cradle 
of Romanian culture. Do you value this at all? It would 
be worthwhile to explain to people that one of the cradles 
of Romanian culture was rocked in Transylvania under 
Hungarian rule, after all. 


[Iliescu] Yes, both sides manifest an endeavor to also 
accentuate the positive aspects of our common history 
insofar as our mutual ties are concerned, and to agree not 
to view only the negative side of matters, because that is 
not useful to anyone. 


{Sugar} Another problem: The restriction of Hungarian 
language television broadcasts. 


[Ilhescu] Hungarian nationality broadcasts are not the 
Only ones al issue. 


[Sugar] You are correct, we are talking about nationality 
broadcasts in general. 


[Iliescu] No, broadcasts in general were cut back due to 
the lack of technical conditions. 


[Sugar] Razvan Theodorescu said that he would be 
happy if there were no nationality broadcasts at all. 


[Iliescu] He did not say that, this is not true. 


[Sugar] Oh yes, he most certainly made this statement in 
the parliament. 


[Iliescu] Well, this 1s not true. 


[Sugar] He is the president of the Romanian Television, 
I know him, and this is what he said. 


[Iliescu] I do not think so. 
[Sugar] Are you sure? Should we ask him this question? 
[Ihescu] Yes. 


[Sugar] We thank you.... 


[Iliescu] As far as the broadcasts are concerned, there are 
no fewer broadcasts, because by now these broadcasts 
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can be received in Kolozsvar and in Temesvar and there 
are broadcasts both in the Hungarian and the German 
languages. 


[Sugar] Yes, but only on the second channel. 
[Iliescu] On the second channel.... 


[Sugar] ...and that channel cannot be received in a large 
part of Transylvania. 


[Iliescu] We will expand the network in the future. 


[Sugar] You promised in early 1990 to construct a relay 
Station so that Hungarian programs may be seen in 
Szekely country, as well as in Hargita and Kovaszna 
counties. 


[Iliescu] We are planning an investment to expand the 
number of stations which relay the programs of the 
second channel, and the relay station you just mentioned 
could perhaps be part of that investment. We are not 
against It. 


[Sugar] Do you feel that it would be a good idea to 
construct a station in Hungary to broadcast Romanian 
television programs? 


[Ihescu] Yes, certainly. 


[Sugar] And a station in Romania to broadcast Hun- 
garian programs? 


[Iliescu] Yes, of course. 


[Sugar] And when do you plan to have this accom- 
plished? 


[Iliescu] In general I support the resolution of every 
practical problem of this kind. We have already made a 
recommendation to our Hungarian friends for the two 
foreign ministries to maintain constant, mutual liaison, 
that a joint committee of historians be established to 
debate joint historical and cultural issues, because I feel 
that dialogue enhances mutual understanding between 
the two countries. 


[Sugar] Thank you for your statement. 


(Ihescu] I thank you. 


Bishop Tokes on Nationalism, Democracy 
9/BA0605A Bucharest “22” in Romanian 19 Apr 91 pp 6-7 


[Interview with Laszlo Tokes, bishop of the Reform 
Church of Oradea, by Anamaria Pop in Satu Mare on | 
March: “Let Us Not Lose Faith in God. We May Yet 
Live Happily With Mutual Understanding and 
Respect”’} 


[Text] [Pop] A few months ago the Italian newspaper 
CORRIERE DELLA SERA carried an interview with 
you which was translated and reproduced by several 
Romanian publications. In the wake of that interview 
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the Romanian Parliament discussed putting you on trial 
for having seriously harmed the Romanian people 
through your statements. You contested the interview 
both in the written and in audio-visual media. Neverthe- 
less, in my opinion the situation has not been satisfacto- 
rily clarified. Only half thruths were told, something that 
is very dangerous...perhaps more dangerous than a well 
thought out, logical, and unassailable lie. Consequently, 
in the eyes of most of those who follow your political 
activities, a cloud of mystery is hovering over this 
interview and obscuring the truth. Would you have the 
kindness, Bishop, to give us a concise “history” of that 
interview? 


{Tokes] Many may not believe me, but I simply don’t 
know anything about that interview or about that 
Michael Crammer who cited my replies in CORRIERE 
DELLA SERA. It is primarily my fault because, although 
I am so busy, I agree to give interviews on the fly without 
finding out who the interviewers are. Having so many 
times been provoked and having so many of my state- 
ments interpreted other than I made them, it 1s time | 
were more cautious. | am approached every day, every 
day I am asked for interviews, so I can’t keep a list of 
those who ask me questions. That's the root of the entire 
problem. I don’t remember giving an interview for that 
Italian newspaper. My answers must have been taken 
trom a press conference I gave at a hospital in Hungary 
where I was immobilized for a few months last year after 
a car accident; I know that that press conference was 
attended by several reporters from various publications, 
but I don’t exactly know who and from where. That's 
only an assumption. Similarly, | assume that in Italy that 
interview was published deliberately, the text having all 
the elements of truth. I stress: only the elements. So I 
could have said what appeared in CORRIERE DELLA 
SERA, but certainly not in the way in which it was 
printed. In conclusion, the way the interview appeared, 
it wasn’t mine. I can tell that the Italian reporter who 
signed the interview was very familiar with my previous 
texts and my way of thinking, and thus he interpreted all 
that according to his fancy. The beliefs and statements I 
made on other occasions were distorted and falsified. If 
| had the text before me now I could show you which of 
my statements and views belong to me and which do not, 
which were speculations. For example, the thought that 
even if I were sick and could not move I would still lead 
a new Revolution ts totally alien to me, so the statement 
could not have been mine. On the other hand, it 1s true 
that I claimed and continue to claim that we need a 
continuity of the Revolution in every economic, social, 
and cultural walk of life, but I certainly did not have in 
mind and I don't have in mind any popular bloody 
movement that I should lead. That's absurd, it con- 
tradics my mission as a priest. So this is where the 
distortions and speculations about my statements come 
in. Unfortunately, they are still featured in extremist 
publications, just like I was presented under Ceausescu 
and the old regime...in December 1989 when it was said 
that Tokes, a reformist priest from Timisoara, intro- 
duced foreign agents and arms in Romania, that he 
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himself was an agent, that he incited the hooligans.... 
Unfortunately, there still exists this kind of tendency to 
misinterpret and to distort my statements and what I in 
fact am, precisely in a desire to discredit me in the eyes 
of the Romanian people. 


[Pop] Have you considered suing CORRIERE DELLA 
SERA? 


{Tokes] I have already submitted an explanatory decla- 
ration to the Romanian Parliament. I should sue COR- 
RIERE DELA SERA. I have inquired at the Italian 
Embassy in Bucharest, but I did not get much encour- 
agement. The Italian ambassador told me that first of all 
it is very expensive and that I should not pin too many 
hopes on such a suit because the chances of winning are 
rather small. The newspaper would transfer the respon- 
sibility on the journalist in question, whom I don’t even 
know. So the trial would be endless and there would not 
be any chance of clarifying the situation. Let us not 
forget that CORRIERE DELLA SERA is the main press 
organ of the Italian financial circles. | don’t want to enter 
a contest, but I will make a statement in that paper in 
which I will disown that interview, which greatly upset 
me. So far I literally did not have the tv..¢. ' can’t handle 
all the requests. Others have an entire appa:atus, | am 
almost by myself, both in church matters and in political 
affairs. | am overloaded. I know that is not enough to 
excuse my mistakes. I know I should respond and clarify 
other press attacks, too, and I will come out with 
responses. For the time being I don’t even have enough 
time to prepare my sermons.... | do them mostly in the 
car, in great haste. But to come back to the press: Since 
then I've heard that another article has appeared in 
which I am presented in a biased manner, also in Italy, in 
LA REPUBBLICA. This reinforces my belief that Italy 
may have a certain tendency along that line. | am 
convinced that traces of Ceausescu propaganda sill per- 
sist all over the world.... Italy is actually where the 
multimillionaire losif Constantin Dragan lives, about 
whom all kinds of facets less well known to the public 
were recently disclosed on the occasion of a trial. It was 
revealed who he was and who he is now, what he did in 
the past and what he now does. 


[Pop] Is it true that you are disputed and even attacked 
by extremist Hungarian circles? 


{Tokes] Yes. When I was in the hospital in Hungary | was 
contacted by reporters from the HOLY CROWN, a 
newspaper of the Hungarian extremists. | didn’t talk to 
them and didn’t give them any interview. On my trips, 
especially in America, I was several times contacted and 
targeted for provocation by such people, by reporters 
from extremist publications. I always turned them down 
and the result was that I was attacked in the press. Even 
if | was not told to my face that I betrayed the Hungarian 
cause, the extremists have expressed their dissastisfac- 
tion with me and my attitude. I constantly have direct or 
indirect conflicts, for example with the members of the 
Transylvanian Union in the West, a union which pro- 
motes irredentism. Their thinking is completely alien to 
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my position, my creed, and my convictions. I believe 
that genuine democracy 1s the only solution for, and the 
means of resolving all the problems facing us in every 
area, including the ethnic minorities. And not only in 
Romania, but throughout Europe. So it is self- 
understood that these kinds of extremist circles are not 
happy with me.... Moreover, in their eyes Messrs. 
Domokos and Geza Szocs are real traitors and are 
presented as such. Things that to me are said in a 
roundabout way, albeit intelligibly enough, to them are 
said clearly and bluntly to their faces. 


{Pop} You travel very much, so you naturally come into 
contact with many people and many situations. In your 
opinion, does the extremist press in the world—because 
as we know such a press does exist—have an impact on 
people who in a few years’ time will step into the 21st 
century? 


{Tokes] First I musi specify that the extremist press does 
not carry big weight. For example, in the Hungarian 
press, aside from the HOLY CROWN magazine, which 
has a very small circulation, I personally am not aware of 
any other significant extremist publication. There may 
be, but I’m not aware of it. In the Hungarian diaspora, 
especially in America, there are several extremist publi- 
cations, but they are not read by a wide public. Such 
publications reach only small, isolated circles. 


[Pop] In sum, you are attacked by both Romanian and 
Hungarian extremists. If you were pleading for the cause 
and rights of other minority groups living in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the USSR, Yugoslavia, Poland, or Bulgaria as you 
plead for the cause and rights of the Hungarian minority 
in Romania, you would probably come under attack by 
extremists in those countries because, unfortunately, we 
see extremist movements throughout Europe, especially 
in the East. There is a rebirth of exaggerated nationalism 
that leads to nothing good, on the contrary: In the past it 
served as the cornerstone for fascism, while what we 
need is tolerance, mutual respect, quiet, and prosperity 
in peace. What are your thoughts on this situation? 


[Tokes] We must not forget that people in this part of 
Europe are only now stepping out on the path of democ- 
ratization and are only now being released from totali- 
tarian domination. Exacerbated nationalism was always 
the favorite card of the antidemocratic forces. I think 
that consciously or otherwise this card is played against 
democracy in general. So, from that viewpoint, nation- 
alism must be viewed and handled as a very serious 
problem, because nationalism consciously manipulated 
against democracy is very dangerous. There is nothing to 
be done about people with dark thoughts and souls and 
who consequently firmly believe in nationalism; we 
cannot cure them, but we have a duty and obligation to 
establish a strong and real democracy system in which 
such exacerbated nationalism becomes inoperative. 
Thus, nationalism manipulated for political purposes is 
extremely dangerous in a country and among the masses. 
The situation is entirely different about real, healthy 
nationalism. I think that every people must have in their 
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life a healthy nationalism and national pride, which is 
one of the important traits of democracy. The danger lies 
in the fact that such healthy nationalism is distorted and 
manipulated by extremists for political purposes, and 
that the democratic system is not sufficiently consoli- 
dated for this kind of manipulation not to have reper- 
cussions and negative effects among the public. If I 
pleaded for the cause of minority rights in the countries 
you mentioned the way I plead for the cause and nghts of 
the Hungarians in Romania—in fact, I plead for an open 
and real democratic system—I would certainly come 
under attack by extremist Czechs, Russians, Poles, Bul- 
garians, and so forth. Only extremists, only those who 
pine for the totalitarian and dictatoria! regimes from 
which East European countries have been released into 
the light, use and manipulate exacerbated nationalism 
against democracy. 


[Pop] Do you think that a long time will have to pass 
before we can Overcome this—let’s call it transitional— 
phase? Will we be able to come out into the light of real 
democracy in the true sense of the word? 


[Tokes] Indeed, we now are living through a transitional 
phase. We're having great difficulties, but we have every 
chance of overcoming this crisis of exacerbated nation- 
alism manipulated for political purposes. A significant 
political regression could no longer happen. This is a 
difficult period which will continue for a while, at least 
in my opinion, but we must have the strength to sur- 
vive...if only for our children’s future. | am optimistic. I 
think that many things have been clarified in Romania, 
too, and that the atmosphere of exacerbated nationalism 
has begun to die down, except that unfortunately this 
phenomenon is constantly supported by certain circles 
which manipulate this kind of sentiment. But people are 
beginning to realize what the game is and are not as 
easily fooled. The important thing is to consolidate a real 
democracy and an open democratic system. If one exam- 
ines the situation from the European perspective, from 
the perspective of the new international relations that 
are currently taking shape, I think that we will overcome 
the present conflict, which in my view is being artificially 
kept up, precisely because in our country democracy 1s 
still not sufficiently consolidated. 


[Pop] ROMANIA LIBERA of 15 and 16 February 1991 
carried an open letter addressed to you under the title 
“Selective Memory,” signed by Mr. Gabriel Gafita, a 
writer who for many years worked as an editor for the 
Kriterion Publishing House—and currently serves on a 
team of government advisers—and contributed to the 
publication of important literary works by Hungarian 
writers in the Romanian language. The point of depar- 
ture of the open letter was your book With God for the 
People, published in London in 1990 in English. You 
were criticized for various aspects concerning the con- 
tents of the book, which were illustrated by longer or 
shorter quotations. What can you tell us about all this? 


[Tokes] | accept Mr. Gabriel Gafita’s views in support of 
which he also used legal arguments. Since I gave the book 
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its title and since it is specified that David Porter and 
Laszlo Tokes hold the copyright, | am responsible for 
everything that appeared in the book. That is the main 
issue for me. So I bear the entire responsibility, which 
does not change the situation as I described it in my 6 
February interview for ROMANIA LIBERA, namely 
that I did not see the text in its final form before it went 
to print. That was a great act of irresponsibility on my 
part and I blame myself for it. I had and still have 
enormous qualms about it. The truth is that I am 
exhausted. When Mr. David Porter finished the text and 
sent it to me, I didn’t have time, so I gave it to my 
brother who lives in America. He read it and corrected it 
only for English grammar. For example, | knew nothing 
of the introduction, which came to me as a surprise. 
Most of the criticism is precisely about the introduction, 
which I didn’t write and would never have written. But 
at least if I had read it...I certainly would have stopped 1t 
because it does not express my position concerning the 
history of Transylvania. Unfortunately, Mr. David 
Porter got his information about Transylvania’s history 
from others, whom I don’t know. I would like to organize 
a round table with the participation of those who con- 
tributed to the publication of the book, with Mr. David 
Porter's participation if possible, precisely at the 
ROMANIA LIBERA office and precisely because it was 
that newspaper, which I personally appreciate very 
much, that wrote about the book. Such a dialogue would 
be welcome and would clarify many aspects. It would 
clarify what I said, what was interpreted other than as | 
said it, what belongs to others, and so forth. Perhaps no 
one will believe me, but to this day I have not read the 
book in its final form, the way it was released for sale. | 
learned about it and about what it contains—especially 
the introduction—from Mr. Gabriel Gafita’s open letter. 
I noted with regret that it lacked empathy. The light in 
which I was considered and interpreted was totally 
unfavorable and it often distorted my entire attitude and 
all my views. Whatever I say or think, however | 
expressed myself...everything was presented and inter- 
preted in an alien light. Unfortunately this applies in a 
more general sense. It is something I cannot overcome. 
And together all these things lead to faulty communica- 
tion between the Hungarian side and the Romanian side. 
I believe that many things cannot be clarified precisely 
because of the lack of dialogue. After such a long time of 
coexistence in the same native land we still haven't 
managed to penetrate each other's soul...to experience 
the essence of the Romanian and Hungarian being 
respectively. If we could manage that we could say that 
we've taken a great and very important step toward 
reconciliation. It would be very good if we could nd both 
sides of the whole gamut of prejudices and suspicions. 
But for that we must understand each other in the rea! 
sense of the word and must show tolerance for each 
other; these are the cornerstones for future coexistence 
because, whether we like it or not, this is a matter of 
coexistence of two temperamentally different ethnic 
groups on the same native soil, and they should be 
represented by good, beautiful, pure elements, | would 
say, on both sides. 
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[Pop] Bishop, as honorary chairman of UDMR [Demo- 
cratic Association of Hungarians in Romania], what can 
you tell us? Has this political group changed the platform 
it announced immediately after the Revolution? 


[Tokes] The UDMR’s position and political attitude are 
predicated by the situation in which it carries out its 
activities. Its initial position expressed our sincere desire 
for reconciliation without any precondition. We were 
regarded with suspicion. Unfortunately, I think that we 
lost a great opportunity to open up a new chapter in the 
Romanian-Hungarian relations, more precisely between 
the Romanian majority and the Hungarian minority in 
our country, but I believe that it was not up to us. I lay 
the responsibility on those who since then have been 
formulating the country’s policy, because UDMR was 
not able to play any role in shaping this policy. UDMR 
was used as an antidemocratic target by the old regime, 
which in a way was actually restored. In this situation 
UDMR was increasingly forced to defend itself and 
could not make any positive contribution to establishing 
a democratic climate. We frankly and honestly wanted to 
simply make a real contribution to helping the country 
out of the crisis and to outlining a real democracy 
without militating for or defending the rights of the 
Hungarians. We were convinced that in a genuine 
democracy we will enjoy the mghts due to us. I want to 
stress this: rights, not privileges. Later, when we saw that 
exacerbated nationalism was reemerging, we were com- 
pelled to take care of our special issues and to defend 
ourselves. Previously we wanted to contribute to 
resolving the country’s general problems, which are not 
few, but we were forced to restrict ourselves to the 
specific issues of the Hungarian minority. | think that 
anyone would have done the same. In fact this can be 
seen in an analysis of my writings and interviews imme- 
diately after the Revolution and then after the events in 
Tirgu Mures in March 1990. After the Revolution and 
prior to March I tackled general aspects concerning the 
country, the aspects of democratization; later I increas- 
ingly became a “Hungarian fundamentalist,” as Mr. 
Gafita put it, because the Hungarian “problem” had 
become a fixture, especially in the extremist press, and | 
had to represent primarily the interests of my ethnic 
group. Censorship was imposed even during my visit to 
the United States, while the events in question were 
taking place in Tirgu Mures. Until then, until March 
1990, the U.S. press often took me for an ethnic Roma- 
nian. There was no differentiation. I was described as 
Romanian Pastor Laszlo Tokes; so there was no differ- 
ence. Only after 20 March 1990 did I begin to express 
myself more specifically as a Hungarian, as a represen- 
tative of the Hungarian minority in Romania.... But 
these are already things of the past. For the future, we 
want to contribute to achieving a climate of democrati- 
zation; we want to once again be able to take an interest 
in the country’s general issues and interests...except that 
frequently I, for example, was told not to meddle, what 
did I want, why was I representing the country, I was to 
take care of mine.... At other times I was criticized 
precisely for not representing the interests of the country 
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to which I belonged.... So either way it was not good, 
whatever I did.... Of course, I don’t deny that politically 
| made mistakes. Even a professional politician finds it 
difficult to avoid certain mistakes and to find the right 
path, so this was and still is even more difficult for me. 
I have trouble keeping my balance on the slippery field of 
politics. | was reproached that as a pastor I should stay 
out of politics...take care of my flock. Do people forget 
that the priests and the churches always played an 
important role in history? You see, the UDMR is an 
opposition party, but because it is a Hungarian party it is 
very vulnerable and can be neutralized at the national 
level. It is true that the other opposition parties are 
attacked, too, but in our case there is also the ethnic 
problem. The entire opposition, all the forces who want 
real democracy are under attack and are, on top of that, 
accused of being pro-Hungarian.... This pains us and ina 
way it prevents the UDMR from militating for closer ties 
within the opposition. It’s a pity. It’s a pity both for us 
and for the other opposition parties, for all the forces 
who want real democracy. I don’t know why there ts this 
impression that if we, the UDMR, participate in consol- 
idating democracy, the cause 1s “compromised.” But we 
realize that only amid genuine democracy will the rights 
of the Hungarian minority be guaranteed.... There is no 
other chance for us. Once again, I want to stress that I’m 
ialking rights, not privileges. This is not a speculation, 
but a reality. That is why the UDMR platform has such 
a democratic character. If we could overcome the obsta- 
cles of exacerbated nationalism manipulated from the 
shadows as if by occult forces, there would be no 
problem about forging closer links with the opposition 
and the democratic forces in the country. I am convinced 
that there are many democratic forces in the country, but 
so far we lack the democratic experience needed to unite 
them. These forces are being manipulatively dispersed 
and it is very difficult to find a common denominator. 
There 1s still a great dose of suspicion and mass media 
disinformation, and too often only half truths are told. 
But we cannot and don’t have the right to give up seeking 
and finding new forms of uniting all those who want to 
live in a country with a real democracy. 


[Pop] Do you have any concrete idea about uniting the 
democratic forces in the country? 


{Tokes]} I think that for the time publicity is a safe means 
of tightening the ranks. As long as most of the press is 
monopolized at national level by the present authorities 
we cannot really make progress in this respect. We 
Hungarians don’t really have good means of communi- 
cating with the Romanian readership. You are listening 
to me, the newspaper for which you will write this 
interview will probably publish it, but one newspaper or 
a few are not sufficient for the many thoughts and ideas 
we want to communicate and for our sincere desire to 
introduce ourselves to the Romanian readers. Some 
reporters hear me with reservations, while others inter- 
pret what I or we say anyway they like.... So a safe, free, 
and guaranteed means of communication with the 
Romanian readers ts still laborious. On another subject, 
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we have been so much slandered by the extremist press 
that the readers no longer know what to believe. What- 
ever we say, in whatever area, is regarded with some 
suspicion. But let us hope that we will overcome these 
obstacles which I consider artificial. Also in connection 
with finding a common denominator among the demo- 
cratic forces, we intend to establish closer interpersonal 
contacts with the leaders of the other opposition parties 
and with the leaders of the democratic forces. The 
UDRM parliament members who have opportunities to 
meet in Bucharest with leaders of opposition parties will 
take concrete and swift steps along this line. Anyway, 
there is no other way for peaceful coexistence. We must 
not lose our faith in God. We will live to see brighter 
days in good understanding and mutual respect. Even if 
it is in Our old age. 


Displeasure With All Political Parties Expressed 


9]BA0622A4A Bucharest ADEVARUL in Romanian 
20 Apr 91 pp 1, 5 


[Article by Andrei Alexandru: “Do I Know for Whom To 
Vote?”’] 


[Text] If the elections were tomorrow, I do not know for 
whom I would vote. And that is not because of ignorance 
of the subject...on the contrary. 


| would not vote for the PSM [Socialist Labor Party] 
because I am afraid we are going back to where we came 
from. 


As to the FSN [National Salvation Front], the situation 
is not very clear. Now, when it appeared that this 
product of the revolution was finally finding an ideology 
in keeping with the aspirations of the electorate, we 
discover from the various stands taken (by Academician 
Alexandru Birladeanu, Deputy Claudiu lordache, and 
the FSN group on 20 May) that the FSN firm is bright 
but inside it the shelves are empty. To be sure, the empty 
shelves are a figure of speech. None of us expects to find 
commodities at the FSN headquarters, but we all would 
like to have found honesty there and that invisible tie of 
the common man, because (Why not call things by their 
names”) those two characteristics, and not political ide- 
ology (ideology that does not even exist), led the FSN to 
victory in the elections on 20 May. If we are to heed 
some statements made by Mr. Birladeanu in the inter- 
view published in ADEVARUL, and I for one do not 
doubt that man’s good faith, the prime minister made 
two major errors, and if he does not corrct them, the 
electorate will probably penalize him severely at the first 
opportunity. These errors are his disloyalty to President 
Iliescu and the arrogance that got the better of him. Why 
would Mr. Roman have made these errors? It seems that 
in the eyes of the West, Mr. Petre Roman has more 
credibility than President Iliescu and, aside from his 
prodigious education, his most important trump card 1s 
the fact that he is not suspected of being a Communist, as 
it happens in Iliescu’s case. The esteem and relative 
success that he enjoyed on his trips abroad probably led 
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him to believe that from now on he can get along by 
himself. I want to hope that the alarm signals (for I have 
called the events that have taken place within the FSN 
alarm signals) will induce the leaders of that party to 
realize that outside it, things no longer look as fine as 
they did. 


I would not vote for the PSD [Social Democratic Party] 
because I do not know that party. I have been trying for 
over six months to get an interview with its president, 
Mr. Sergiu Cunescu, and I have been told every time that 
he does not have time for it. I finally realized that he 
does not have time for ADEVARUL. Actually, he has no 
obligation to the editors, but I am not voting for the 
PSD, either. 


Nor would I vote for the PNL [National Liberal Party]. 
There are serious dissensions in the party leadership 
there as well. Deputy Dan Lazarescu makes public 
statements that displease Mr. Radu Campeanu, and the 
latter retorts and demands satisfaction of him. Well then, 
how 1s a citizen to turn to you Liberals when you do not 
agree among yourselves? Yet there are also some favor- 
able developments in the PNL’s political activity. | 
noted that in the politically mature and lucid stand taken 
by Mr. Radu Campeanu at the recently concluded con- 
vention of the Democratic Antitotalitarian Forum, 
making it clear to all that the PNL is not going to 
abandon the parliamentary way of life despite his diplo- 
matic language—an attitude shared with more or less 
diplomacy by Mr. Domakos Geza and Mr. Sergiu 
Cunescu. Mr. Campeanu and Mr. Cunescu took an even 
clearer stand when Mr. Ticu Dumitrescu, president of 
the Association of Former Political Prisoners, asked 
them at a press conference (The reporters were some- 
what more numerous) whether they support the contin- 
uous street actions even by a token presence as they did 
on 12 April at the demonstration organized by the Civic 
Alliance. Mr. Sergiu Cunescu said, “We are for observing 
public order and for legality. The meeting on 12 April 
was ordered, approved, and accordingly legal. I do not 
argue that the political parties should engage in rather 
fragmented participation like that. Our presence in the 
square was intended to show that we are united on 
matters of democracy. But under no circumstances are 
you to think that we are involved in any street demon- 
stration.” Mr. Radu Campeanu said, “In general, I do 
not believe in constant demonstrations. They banalize 
the questions and produce no results.” 


I would not vote for the PNT-cd [National Peasant 
Christian Democratic Party] because I do not play well 
with my right leg (May Mr. Coposu forgive me for the 
opinion, because he claims that the party he leads is 11 
the left center.) 


And to complete our political scenario, here follow a few 
opinions about the Democratic Antitotalitarian Forum 
and the Civic Alliance. 


The solemn and sententious tone taken by Mr. loan 
Manucu, a member of the AC [Civic Alliance] and 
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president of the FDAR [Romanian Democratic Antito- 
talitarian Front], in his appearance at the TV studio, 
conveyed the impression that he heads a powerful polit- 
ical organization. What is the fact of the matter? The 
FDAR is a great soap bubble, and here are the reasons: 
Delegates from 32 counties came to this Third National 
Convention of the FDAR. They spoke and made the 
decision that the opposition would abandon Parliament, 
and then some of the presidents of the component 
parties, acting separately, reversed the decision voted by 
the delegates, so that practically speaking the delegates 
had exerted themselves in their speeches for nothing, 
because the decision was not up to them, and in the end 
they applauded the annulment of their initial decision. 
Actually, all that took place at the forum could very well 
have been done at the convention to introduce democ- 
racy, which included the main opposition parties with 
the members who were in Parliament. This is one more 
proof that the very same people are bathing in cold 
water, inventing new names for political organizations 
and trying to convey an impression that they are more 
numerous than they are. 


The position of the Civic Alliance is noteworthy in this 
connection as well. Through its representative, Mr. Ste- 
lian Tanase, it stated its position very plainly: “The time 
has come for a breach in the present power, which has 
not yielded a step. After 15 months, we have no victory. 
There is no compact opposition with leaders for us to 
propose to public opinion. The democratic forces must 
take the initiative. The present situation is serious and 
due to the opposition, which should unite and seize 
power. Unite and we will support you! If you do not do 
so, we will become a party and go aione. We will form a 
bloc together with those who are not collaborating with 
the FSN.” The AC’s threatening tone was rejected later 
during the discussions by Mr. Campeanu and Mr. 
Cunescu. 


It is clear that an immediate dissolution of Parliament is 
desired primarily by those without representatives there, 
and the AC imagines that it will be the first to profit by 
any advanced elections by becoming a party. Very prob- 
ably it is mistaken and the results would be an even 
greater dispersion of the votes for the present opposition. 


Cunescu Calls For ‘True Democracy’ 


91BA0647A Bucharest TINERETUL LIBER 
in Romanian 27 Apr 91 p 3 


[Interview with Sergiu Cunescu, chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party, by lulian Constandache; date and 
place not given: “What We Are Aiming for Is True 
Democracy, Not Absolute Power’’] 


[Text] [Constandache] Mr. Chairman, before tackling 
immediately topical issues, | would like to discuss a few 
issues of long-term interest. For example, the PSDR 
{Romanian Socialist Democratic Party] held a congress 
not long ago. I would say the event occurred rather too 
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discreetly, which in fact can be said of all of the party’s 
activities. Please give us a few more details. 


{Cunescu] The PSDR congress was held at our headquar- 
ters in a hall in which there was not enough room for all 
the delegates of our county branches and of Bucharest. It 
was not a question of a specific discussion; the congress 
was designed to elect an entire committee, because until 
now we worked with a leadership that came up from the 
committee of initiative for the reestablishment of the 
party. This time a complete committee was elected, by 
vote, so it 1s a Statutary committee. That was one of the 
objectives. The second had to do with examining and 
adopting a new program, a program more extensive and 
more complete than the previous one. And finally, the 
third objective was to improve the statute so as to reflect 
the new situation of the party, which made it more 
extensive than when the party was founded. I want to 
note that the congress proceeded in perfectly normal 
conditions; there was no divergence of ideas or strategy 
to divide the party. We are very satisfied with the results. 
New people were coopted into the leadership who we 
hope will dynamize the party’s activities. The congress 
substantially strengthened the unity of the PSDR and 
removed any confusions or misunderstandings. 


[Constandache] Nevertheless, an Independent Social 
Democratic Party has emerged in parallel, which claims 
to continue the tradition of Titel Petrescu’s party of the 
same name. Is there any connection with the PSDR? 
How do you explain this situation? 


{Cunescu] The thing 1s very simple. Titel Petrescu was a 
great figure, an authentic and convinced Social- 
Democrat all his life. He was a particularly honest man. 
It is natural that people who knew of his life and 
activities should look to him for inspiration, because he 
was really a model. However, from a political viewpoint, 
we are the only legitimate social-democratic offshoot, 
because, as is known, Titel Petrescu perished a few 
months after being released from prison and the party 
was led—on a restricted scale—by the former secretary 
general, Adrian Dimitriu, who also initiated its reestab- 
lishment. So we are undisputably the only correct and 
precise continuation of Titel Petrescu’s party. We don’t 
have anything to do with other new parties, unless they 
are our allies. And considering that social-democracy 1s a 
vast movement, the more people embrace it, the better. 


{Constandache] Mr. Chairman, as the representative of a 
historical party you are in permanant cooperation and 
alliance with the other two historical parties. In this 
context, many people accuse you of sliding toward the 
center-right. What do you think of such opinions? 


[Cunescu] | think they’re absurd. In every country with 
an uninterrupted democratic tradition democracy has 
been hovering around the center. It depends how far it 
gets from it. Actually, the effectively viable currents in 
European political life are very clear, and they are: 
social-democracy, Christian democracy, and liberalism. 
On a tangent there is also the ecological movement. 
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Within this democratic spectrum we are farthest to the 
left, although this geometry is rather an illusion. | would 
like to point out that in recent years these differences 
have shrunk. What links us to the historical parties at 
present is the very struggle to establish democracy 
regardless of program differences. This also occurred in 
the West and I hope will occur in our country, too. We 
remain completely independent and it 1s possible that 
some of our attitudes may be completely different, but I 
repeat, what unites us is the struggle for democracy. It is 
possible that after genuine democracy has been estab- 
lished there will be great divergence among our programs 
and strategies. But such divergence is precisely the 
essence of a democratic political life. 


[Constandache] Precisely this cosmopolitical view of 
social-democracy gives me the impression that the 
PSDR may have a greater impact abroad than in this 
country... 


{Cunescu] That is an unfounded opinion. Despite our 
modest means of propaganda, which we hope to expand, 
we think we are fairly well known in the country. What's 
happening abroad is something else. Our advantage is 
that we are the only social-democratic party that is 
recognized and appreciated by the international social- 
democracy. This reality has won us the cooperation and 
support of many social-democratic parties in many 
countries. 


[Constandache] Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the Dem- 
ocratic Antitotalitaran Forum [FDA] held a summit 
meeting at which you took an independent and perhaps 
even contrary position... 


{Cunescu] Contrary in what way? 


{Constandache] In the sense that on the one hand there ts 
the opportunity, announced by the prime minister, to 
participate in a national unity government; on the other 
hand, you [have the opportunity] to withdraw from 
Parliament. In what conditions will you opt for one or 
the other alternative? 


[Cunescu] If you’re thinking of the prime minister’s 
initiative, my answer is that it is confused and vague. We 
don’t know if he was referring to the opposition parties. 
Anyway, there is no point in participating in such a 
government. We will join a government only on the 
authority of the electorate. The Front, however, in the 
wake of the elections that were held the way they were, 
holds an overwhelming majority, so I don’t see why it 
should need our contribution. 


[Constandache] Nevertheless, you said you might pull 
out of Parliament. In what situation would that happen? 


[Cunescu] We presented our position at the FDA 
meeting. We believe that withdrawing from Parliament 
is a political act apt to be used at an extraordinarily grave 
moment. Such an act will be interpreted—by the elec- 
torate, not the authorities—in various manners. We may 
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take such a decision if the party members and sympa- 
thizers request it. For the time being we have not come to 
this decision, which will be taken at the national level. 
For the time being I don’t think that we need to pull out 
of Parliament. As I have explained before, our presence 
in Parliament allows us to announce our views, to 
struggle for them, and to amend some of the positions 
included in the draft Constitution, whereas our absence 
would do nothing but accentuate certain mistakes. Par- 
liament is still a forurn followed by the entire country 
through the television medium. Today even (Tuesday— 
ed. note) the opposition parties came out with note- 
worthy, well argumented political and legal observations 
far above the level of the FSN [National Salvation Front] 
majority... 


[Constandache] I’m sorry to interrupt. In your opinion, 
has the opposition managed to get anything through 
until now? 


{Cunescu] It has succeeded in pushing through a series of 
amendments to bills—we must not forget that it partic- 
ipated in drafting them—as much as a disobedient 
opposition that has a very low percentage in opposition 
can get through. But its very presence is enormously 
important. 


[Constandache] I have to go back to the question of the 
FDA meeting. It seems that something occurred that 
irritated you.... 


[Cunescu] The FDA is in fact an extension of the 
National Convention for the Establishment of Democ- 
racy. Its declaration of principles was aimed at 
prompting associations, trade unions, fora, and parties 
to joint this struggle. The political nucleus of this union 
looks at issues only from a political viewpoint and 
approaches them in a very mature manner. Of course, 
there is a whole range of issues here and certain specifi- 
cations are necessary. I think it is important that at a 
certain point the discussions went off at a tangent and 
there were allusions and veiled reproaches to the polit- 
ical parties that were allegedly not efficient enough and 
were responsible for the current political situation. In 
this respect I personally explained that the parties did all 
the work according to their possibilities, such as they 
were: propaganda, educating the population as much as 
possible, promoting young people, and assuming all the 
risks, even the supreme risk. During that time many 
intellectuals who were urgently needed, regardless of 
their beliefs, did not fulfill the civic duty of enrolling and 
being active in parties. I think it is the duty of all the 
citizens, especially those who enjoy recognition, to 
engage in politics and to express their views. However, 
because they declared themselves as independent [can- 
didates], thousands of votes and the unity of opinion 
were lost. This kind of criticism of the parties, especially 
coming from people in politics, seems to me unjust. 
Shouldn’t they now feel bad for not having been active at 
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the time? Aren’t they as guilty because of their ambig- 
uous position? Clearly, an uneducated and confused 
people gave their massive vote to the FSN. That is the 
reality. 


{Constandache] It seems to me that the blame belongs to 
the Civic Alliance.... 


[Cunescu] I don’t wish to name names. That’s what 
happened. What we pursue is true democracy, not nec- 
essarily the power. 


[Constandache] Thank you. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Slovenia To Disassociate From SFRY on 26 Jun 


91P20344A Ljubliana NEODVISNI DNEVNIK 
in Slovene 9 May 91 p 4 


[“Text’ of undated letter from the Assembly of the 
Republic of Slovenia to the SFRY Assembly: “Letter to 
SFRY Assembly”’] 


[Text] 


The results of the plebiscite of 23 December 1990 
obligates the Assembly and all other bodies of the 
Republic of Slovenia to adopt constitutional and other 
laws and measures to implement the plebiscite within six 
months of the day the results were officially announced. 
The Assembly of the Republic of Slovenia adopted a 
“Resolution on a Proposal for a Consentaneous Disas- 
sociation From the SFRY” at a joint session of all 
chambers on 20 February 1991. 


With this resolution, addressed to all republic assem- 
blies, the Republic of Slovenia proposed its consenta- 
neous disassociation from the SFRY and the formation 
of two or more sovereign and independent states. It 
informed the SFRY Assembly that with this resolution, 
the Republic of Slovenia initiates the procedure for such 
a disassociation. 


The Republic of Slovenia states that as of now, despite 
the repeated appeals of all the republic assemblies, only 
the Assembly of the Republic of Croatia has replied. 
Also, talks among the presidents of the republics have 
not yet led to the adoption of the proposal for a consen- 
taneous disassociation or any other proposal. 


The Assembly of the Republic of Slovenia still expresses 
readiness to cooperate and talk with other republics and 
organs of the federation with regard to all questions 
pertaining to the process of disassociation and to search 
for consentaneous solutions which would fully and 
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equally respect mutual interests with regard to eco- 
nomic, political, international, and other relations. 


IV 


The Assembly of the Republic of Slovenia notifies the 
Assembly of the SFRY that, in accordance with the 
results of the plebiscite, it will proclaim the sovereignty 
and independence of the state of the Republic of Slo- 
venia by 26 June 1991 at the latest. 


Vv 


The Assembly of the Republic of Slovenia is ready to 
begin immediate negotiations with the Federal Govern- 
ment on the following issues: 


—The forms and means by which the Federal Govern- 
ment will discharge certain functions, as agreed, for 
the Republic of Slovenia until such time when Slo- 
venia can assume these functions entirely on its own. 


—The legal entity that will succeed the SFRY in accor- 
dance with the rules of internatioanl law on the 
succession of states with reference to state assets, 
archives, and liabilities. 


—The possible forms and means of economic, defense, 
international, and any other cooperation and relations 
of the Republic of Slovenia with other republics of the 
present SFRY or with any union formed by them. 


Opposition Parties Adopt Press Freedom 
Declaration 

LD150520259i Belgrade TANJUG in English 
1618 GMT 15 May 91 


{Text} Ljubljana, May 15 (TANJUG)—Yugoslavia’s 16 
opposition parties adopted a declaration “for peace and 
against civil war in Yugoslavia’ at a meeting in Ljubl- 
jana today. 


The topic of the meeting, held in the organization of the 
party of democratic transformation (SDP) of Slovenia, 
was “democracy and freedom of press.” 


In the declaration, the parties urged the competent state 
and political authorities to abandon the practice of 
concealing, pushing to margins and blocking the opposi- 
tion initiatives. 


Parties’ representatives called for the recognition of 
human rights and civic freedoms—the freedom of the 
press and a state [word indistinct] law. 


Participants in the meeting welcomed democratic 
Europe’s willingness to help resolving the Yugoslav 
Crisis. 


Dr Ciril Ribicic (SDP of Slovenia) said “the freedom of 
the press was in the interest of not only the opposition 
parties but also of each society wanting to be demo- 
cratic.” 
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Serbian Minister Clarifies Visit to Slavonia 


AU1605080691 Belgrade BORPA in Serbo-Croatian 
7 May 91 p5 


[Report by M. A.: “I Was Invited To Go There”’] 


[Excerpts] Obviously irritated by “pressure to justify 
himself,” Stanko Cvijan, minister for relations with 
Serbs outside Serbia, at the insistence of journalists 
finally agreed to comment at the end of a news confer- 
ence on the reaction in Croatia to his speech in Jagodn- 
jak, near Beli Manastir, on 21 April: 


“I visited Jagodnjak at the invitation of the Serbian 
Democratic Party. I went there and returned voluntarily. 
My only motive was the fact that I had already visited 
the Serbian Autonomous Region of Krajina, but not this 
area. From the invitation sent to me | knew that repre- 
sentatives of other parties were also invited. I did not go 
there with anybody else. I did not go there as a member 
of a party, but as a member of the government. On the 
way there I went through three Croatian police check- 
points and cannot complain about having been mis- 
treated. The rally was peaceful and without any inci- 
dents. I was the last speaker. ({Milan] Paroski [Serbian 
Renewal Movement deputy in the Serbian Assembly] 
and [Vojislav] Seselj, [president of the Serbian Radical 
Party], also spoke). When the rally was over, | hurried 
back home to attend a session of the Government. 


“Only irresponsible people could talk about my visit to 
Jagodnjak in the way it was spoken by some. When they 
speak about the causes of events, they are under an 
illusion that the mood of the Serbian people is reduced to 
the opinion of one person, or a couple of militant 
persons. If this were the case, | would not worry about 
the position of the Serbian people. I myself do not want 
to play the role of a nationalist.” 


Stressing that it would be “beneath his dignity” to repeat 
his speech, because, as he said, “he does not have 
anything to justify,” Minister Cvijan explained that he 
addressed people in Jagodnjak, greeting them as the 
minister for relations with Serbs outside Serbia, and that 
he was honored to have been invited by such decent 
people, good hosts, workers, hard-working farmers, and 
wonderful youth. [passage omitted] 


Stanko Cvijan repeated what he had told the inhabitants 
of Jagodnjak, namely that at these “hard moments it is 
not wise to blame ordinary people,” referring to Croats 
and other peoples and nationalities, “but to search for 
culprits in the regime, that is, the current authorities of 
the Republic of Croatia that have derogated and insulted 
the Serbian people.” 


On this occasion Cvijan explained to us that he was 
aware of various reports and that “a large number of 
Serbs visiting this region have the best and the most 
honest intentions. Unfortunately, there are also those 
who are spreading disinformation and who are trying to 
cause divisions.” 
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I] did not egg on the people, but said that this was the 
time for good, able, and prudent politicians, and not 
warriors.” 


Association of Serbs, Muslims, Croats Created 


LD1505195991 Belgrade TANJUG Domestic Service 
in Serbo-Croatian 1409 GMT 15 May 91 


[Summary] Belgrade, 15 May (TANJUG)}—An associa- 
tion of Serbs, Muslims, and Croats from Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, living in Belgrade, was established in Bel- 
grade today. Its aim is to contribute to the easing of the 
present tense situation in Yugoslavia, particularly in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. Mirko Kovac was elected chairman 
of the nonparty association, and Sead Mulic was elected 
its secretary. 


Croatian Peasant Parties To Unite on 25 May 


LD1605191991 Belgrade TANJUG Domestic Service 
in Serbo-Croatian 1113 GMT 15 May 91 


[Excerpt] Zagreb, 15 May (TANJUG)—The four 
existing Radic [Croatian Peasant Party leader after 
World War I] parties in Croatia will unite on 25 May 
into a single Croatian Peasant Party [Vrvatska Seljacka 
Stranka—HSS]. This was announced today during the 
news conference organized by the HSS unification com- 
mittee. Representatives of the present separate parties, 
the Croatian Peasant Party, the “Radic brothers” 
Croatian Feasant Party, the Croatian Republican 
Peasant Party in Vinkovci, and the former Croatian 
People’s Peasant Party, who will approve a joint decla- 
ration, program, and statute, will attend the unification 
assembly due to be held in Zagreb. 


The new single HSS will hold a party convention on 16 
June, which will be held in the Faculty of Economics in 
Zagreb. By then, the HSS Central Committee in Brussels 
will pass all its powers on to the home-based HSS. 


The united HSS will cooperate with all existing peasant 
farmer parties in the country and abroad, Dr. Srdjan 
Markovic, one of the committee members, said today. 
Speaking of the current political situation in Croatia, Dr. 
Markovic stressed that the present crisis has been 
reduced to the key issue of Croatian-Serbian relations 
which are historic. The Croato-Serbian question cannot 
be resolved in Belgrade, nor in Croatia, without the 
Serbs, stressed Markovic. [passage omitted] 
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Croatian, Federal Ministers View Terrorism 


AU 1605185991 Ljubljana Radio Slovenia Network 
in Slovene 1700 GMT 16 May 91 


[Text] As Croatian Radio reported this afternoon, Josip 
Boljkovac, Croatian minister of internal affairs, and 
Petar Gracanin, federal secretary for internal affairs, 
together with their aides, met in Slavonski Brod yes- 
terday. They talked about the tasks in implementing the 
SFRY Presidency measures. They stressed that one must 
resolutely stop terrorist activities in Croatia and prevent 
the activity of terrorists who are coming to Croatia from 
other territories. 


Montenegro Assembly To Amend Constitution 


LD1505203291 Belgrade TANJUG in English 
1347 GMT 15 May 91 


[Text] Titograd, May 15 (TANJUG)}—The Assembly of 
the Yugoslav Republic of Montenegro decided today to 
change the republican constitution by adopting 
ammendments by the end of the month. 


The main aim of the changes, as has been said, is to 
create “constitutional provisions and prerequisites” in 
order that the Republic of Montenegro “may develop 
within the Yugoslav community as a democratic, pro- 
gressive and humane state community.” 


One of the 44 ammendments provides for the dropping 
of the word socialist from the republic’s official name, so 
that in future, it would be the Republic of Montenegro. 


The remaining ammendments should, it has been said, 
secure conditions for the further carrying through of 
ongoing economic and political reforms and the 
strengthening of the autonomy of enterprises. 


Changes in the Montenegrin constitution also envisage a 
number of new legislative decrees to guarantee the full 
protection of human rights and freedoms. 


The Communist Party won at Montenegro’s first post- 
war elections held last December. The Communist 
Party's programme was based on the restructuring of the 
economy and the political system of Yugoslavia’s 
smallest republic. 


Kosovo Union of Independent Trade Unions 
Registered 


LD1505191391 Belgrade TANJUG Domestic Service 
in Serbo-Croatian 1045 GMT 15 May 91 


[Summary] Pristina, 15 May (TANJUG) The Federal 
Secretariat for the Administration of Justice has autho- 
rized the registration of the Union of Independent Trade 
Unions of Kosovo in the register of associations and 
social and political organizations. The union is cam- 
paigning for the return to work of dismissed Albanian 
workers in Kosovo. 
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POLAND 


Polemic on Nature of POLSKA ZBROJNA 


Detractor Letter Printed 


9IEP0440A Warsaw POLSKA ZBROJNA in Polish 
5-7 Apr 9l pl 


[Letter to POLSKA ZBROJNA by reader Romuald 
Szulewski: “Problems That Are Hard To Understand” — 
first paragraph is POLSKA ZBROJNA introduction] 


[Excerpts] We disagree fundamentally with many theses 
of the article below. However, this is precisely the reason 
why we publish it without any abridgments or correc- 
tions. Due to the fact that it touches on issues which we 
believe may be of concern to many readers of POLSKA 
ZBROJNA, we publish it together with a text which 
Outlines our position. [passage omitted] 


History Is Not Always Good for Everything 


I am a permanent reader of POLSKA ZBROJNA, and I 
will admit that I do not always approve of the articles it 
publishes, especially the ones which, I would say, per- 
suade the readers that what the army of the Second 
Republic had is worthy of immediate introduction and 
emulation. This involves in particular matters of tradi- 
tion, patriotism, education, ministry, and so on. 


A series of historical materials discussing ethics and 
honor in relation to the officer’s honor code which is 
currently being written makes one wonder whether the 
truths proclaimed still apply 70 years later and may be 
followed under current circumstances. Many of the ideas 
cited (including those of Marshall J. Pilsudski) are won- 
derful. However, economic and social conditions have 
changed so much for now that, at present, a different 
approach should be taken to the issues of education and 
patriotism of the young people. At present, the following 
words of the Marshall are but a hollow sound for a young 
man who spares no effort to evade military service: “We 
serve the Motherland, and our service is nothing else but 
obeying the laws established by the Motherland for the 
Motherland” (from a speech on 22 January 1920 after 
the ceremony of awarding the order Virtuti Militari). 
Different arguments are necessary at present. 


As I read various publications that glorify the relations 
which existed in the army of the Second Republic, I 
sometimes come to the conclusion that our historians 
must have set the goal of ‘making up arrears,” and are 
trying to publish historical studies and memoirs which 
were at one time written for storage. 


Likewise, I cannot fully understand the goal of the daily 
publication of articles from the series “Officers of the 
Polish Army Murdered by Stalinism.’ Apart from fac- 
tual description, biography, and affiliations, we do not 
necessarily find in their activities contributions which 
they made to the treasury of military science, or tactical 
or operational art (perhaps, underground activities 
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should not be of too much interest to servicemen given 
the depolitization of the army). Would it not be better to 
publish a special book with the names of those mur- 
dered, their biographies, their service records, and so on? 
This would be a lasting tribute. After all, the newspaper 
lives only one day. 


History Must Be Objective 


As you read various publications, it is difficult indeed to 
agree with the currently promoted interpretations of 
modern history, and to understand who did more for our 
country—those who fought the Hitlerites to liberate the 
country and later gave it a new political shape, or those 
who fought the commies. 


Presenting the figures of ““Ogien,” ‘“‘Warszyc,” ““Mlot,” 
““Lupaszka,”’ [nicknames used by individual officers] and 
others as national heroes is somewhat strange for us, the 
soldiers who actually had to chase them and look at what 
they left behind in Swietokrzyskie Hills, Podhale, or the 
Suwalki area. After all, “WE” and “THEY” (as is the 
fashion to define it now) served Poland with equal 
conviction; it cannot be held against us that we went west 
as far as Berlin and the Elbe. Besides, we should say 
expressly that there was a civil war, and the fate of the 
people and the country hinged on the issue of “who 
comes out on top.” 1 do not think that had those with AK 
[Home Army] backgrounds won they would have been 
too lenient with regard to those currently called commies 
(though at the time we were not such yet). After all, I 
experienced this myself during my service with the 57th 
Infantry Regiment in Suwalki. 


I do not know whether any power exists or has existed 
which would tolerate in its territory (the rear area of 
fighting troops) armed groups refusing subordination 
and bloodily dealing with its functionaries, its military, 
and people favoring the authorities. However, we cannot 
justify all the lawlessness wrought by both sides; instead, 
we should have (and long ago at that) stated, as did the 
bishops:... 


...We Forgive and Seek Forgiveness 


An example may have been actually set by Marshall J. 
Pilsudski who, after the May coup in 1926, treated with 
equal respect his supporters and adversaries (25 officers, 
190 privates, and 164 civilians died; 606 soldiers and 
314 civilians were wounded), expressing this in his order 
which, among other things, stated: ““The same land was 
soaked with our blood, a land equally dear to both, 
equally beloved by the two sides. May this hot blood, the 
most precious blood of soldiers in Poland, under our feet 
become the new seed of brotherhood, may it witness for 
the common truth of the brethren...."° (Collected Works, 
Volume IX, pp. 10-11, 1937). 


Obviously, this did not happen without arrests, myste- 
rious disappearances (General Zagorski), expulsions 
from the army, and so on. Revolutions require victims. 
The issue of civil war and participants in it was treated 
similarly in Spain. 
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Unfortunately, at present, many years later, some hunger 
for “blood and revenge,”’ creating or proclaiming various 
declarations which deprive those who also shed their 
blood and sweat for the Motherland of the mght to 
respect. An example is set by the new law on veterans 
which restored the rights of some and took away the 
rights of others. 


I cannot understand why the anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Warsaw is passed over in silence, why Lenino, 
Pulawy, Kolobrzeg, or Berlin are no longer mentioned. 
After all, this is also history which needs to be respected 
because, as Marshall J. Pilsudski said: “Those who do 
not respect and value their past do not deserve the 
respect of the present or the right to a future.” 


Finally, there is the third issue which is extensively 
discussed... 


... The Apolitical Nature of the Army 


I truly fail to understand what this apolitical nature is 
supposed to be based on. I do not believe that 42 years of 
wearing the uniform have left a lasting imprint of a 
“political nature’ on me. I believe that the army, or 
more precisely its command, identifies with the state 
system and its superior authorities in all states, whether 
being apolitical is required or not. It identifies with 
foreign policy which, after all, it should safeguard. 


Demanding that the present and future army be apolit- 
ical 1s perhaps a simplified evaluation of its position and 
role in society. The statement that the army will not be 
misused for resolving domestic conflicts if it 1s apolitical, 
that only a multiparty parliament will determine its 
tasks, or the president in the event of a sudden need (the 
new version of the military oath says “be loyal to the 
president’), does not rule out the possibility that the 
army will be used if there is a threat to statehood and the 
system. At present, we find this provision in the devel- 
oped guidelines for the operation of the proposed 
National Security Council, which has caused certain 
reservations in the forum of the Sejm. 


The view that the army will be made apolitical by 
depriving soldiers of the right to elect or be elected, 
introducing religious instruction, or abandoning civic 
(previously political) training appears to be a delusion. 
Times have changed. If we want to have educated 
soldiers who consciously perform their tasks, rather than 
mercenaries, they should have complete civil rights, 
including the right to speak up, and outloud at that, on 
the issues of their state, especially the issues of its 
defense. 


In my opinion, being apolitical should mean that the 
army cannot be subordinated to any party (‘‘a guiding 
force’’—regardless of which particular one, which leads 
the state), and soldiers cannot belong to parties (how- 
ever, sympathies cannot be ruled out). The army should 
be loyal and neutral with regard to parties (which 1s 
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extremely important given current party tangles). Its 
constitutional operation should be free of manipulation 
by anyone’s partial ends. 


The above is all too obvious, but these are mere words. 
Which political force holding on to the helm of power 
would want to give up the army, its support and protec- 
tion? Decisionmakers who are superiors of the armed 
forces undoubtedly want to have a subordinated, loyal, 
and disciplined army which at the same time reports to 
them and is capable of accomplishing tasks which they 
consider necessary. This involves threats to statehood, 
the system, and the authorities, despite the fact that the 
intentions of the authorities do not necessarily coincide 
with the intentions of the people (after all, “the author- 
ities know better what is best for the people”). 


The above remarks, personal perceptions, and reflec- 
tions associated with articles published on the pages of 
POLSKA ZBROJNA and other newspapers make one 
wonder what this new army, restructured and subordi- 
nated to a civilian minister, will be like. What will be the 
attitude of the new army towards the veterans of battles 
and labor? Will it allow the division into “the better and 
the worse,” as Roman Przeciszewski states? Will some 
veterans look at other veterans with contempt? 


We, the old veterans, do not have long to live. We would 
like to see Our army as a pillar of our statehood, an army 
safeguarding independence, order, and the dignified 
treatment of all, regardless of where they have come 
from. 


It would be good if well-known essayists and leaders of 
our political life responded more frequently to questions 
and doubts of this nature. 


Editor Responds to Letter 


91EP0440B Warsaw POLSKA ZBROJNA in Polish 
5-7 Apr 9l pl 


[Article by Jerzy Slaski, editor in chief of POLSKA ZBROJNA: 
“To Understand This, One Has To Know This”} 


[Excerpts] 


1) Mr. Romuald Szulewski maintains that POLSKA 
ZBROJNA supposedly glorifies the army of the Second 
Republic. Is this really the case? Indeed, we write a lot 
about this army, but not in order to glorify it, because we 
are aware of the fact that, like any large organization, it 
also had drawbacks in addition to advantages. We write 
in order to familiarize our army, the army of the Third 
Republic, with aspects of that army which merit recog- 
nition, respect, and continuation, with what ensured its 
authority in society and the tremendous sympathy and 
good will of the people which it enjoyed. 


If Mr. Szulewski believes that the army of the Second 
Republic had no values of a universal and nontransient 
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nature which the present-day Polish Armed Forces 
should be inculcated with, then there 1s indeed nothing 
to discuss. 


2) The conclusion of the author that our historians are 
‘making up arrears” is correct. However, this does not 
give him the right to sneer at these historians, but rather 
suggests that we should thank them. After all, they have 
a lot to make up: 45 years of lies, falsehoods, insinua- 
tions, and silence. 


It is good that the time has finally come when we can 
write the truth about our modern history, including that 
of the Polish Armed Forces. It is good that there are 
historians who have succeeded in learning this truth, 
managed to preserve it, and are now proclaiming it. 


Obviously, the fact that there are those among them who, 
in the years gone by, contributed to deceiving our 
society, gives rise to mixed feelings. However, this is, 
after all, a question of their conscience, their scientific 
honesty, and their integrity. 


Yet, the current process of historians making up arrears 
iS unequivocally positive because it cleanses the con- 
sciousness of the people of the layers of lies, mystifica- 
tion, and slander piled up for years. 


3) The accusation which the author levels against our 
series “Officers of the Polish Armed Forces Murdered by 
Stalinism” by writing that those who we present in the 
series have not necessarily enriched “the treasury of 
military science, or tactical or operational art” by their 
actions 1s embarrassing. This accusation is embarrassing 
and astounding. 


In the opinion of Mr. Szulewski, the mere fact that 
someone was a Polish Armed Forces officer, com- 
manded a platoon or a company, and fought for Poland 
(sometimes in as many as three wars), and later for 
precisely this reason was murdered by the NK VD [USSR 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs}, Red Army 
soldiers, or our domestic Stalinists, does not suffice for 
the newspaper of the Polish Armed Forces to recall his 
name and military record, despite the fact that for many 
years everything was done in order to eliminate the 
memory of these people that the army and our society 
had. Therefore, this is the least that they are entitled to at 
present. 


Mr. Romuald Szulewski agrees that leaders, strategists, 
and generals should be recalled in our series. However, 
he sees no place in it for line officers either in active 
service or reserves. He also does not see a place in the 
series for reserve officers who made meaningful contri- 
butions to rebuilding an independent state and devel- 
oping science, culture, and technology before they once 
again put on Polish uniforms and met their death at the 
hands of Stalin. 


I repeat that it 1s astounding that a Polish Armed Forces 
officer (the author 1s one) could write something like 
this 
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4) The accusation leveled against the AK [Home Army] 
people that they “did not go further west, all the way to 
Berlin and to the Elbe,”’ as Colonel Szulewsk: and others 
did, is not only surprising, but also appalling. It 1s hard to 
suspect the author of being unaware of why this hap- 
pened. Therefore, why is he trying to confuse the readers 
who do not remember those years, and got their know!l- 
edge of the latter from deceitful books and brochures? 


The AK soldiers did not go west in the numbers they 
could have because, in the time after the Red Army 
crossed the Bug, they were disarmed. Following this, 
they were transported east, to Soviet camps by the 
thousands. The ones who ended up on the way leading to 
the Elbe, that is, in the units of the First and Second 
Armies of the Polish Armed Forces, were plucked from 
their units by information officers and locked up in 
internment camps. 


Have you heard about the camp in Skrobow? If you have 
not you should look at the issue of POLSKA ZBROJNA 
from one week ago. 


We did not go to Berlin and the Elbe, despite the fact that 
many of us dreamed about it throughout the German 
occupation and desired this very much, because the 
people's power preferred to put us behind the barbed 
wire of camps and bars of prison rather than in the ranks 
of the Polish Armed Forces, weapons in hand. Therefore, 
your rebuke 1s not hurled at the mght people. 


5) A segment of AK soldiers, a very small one compared 
to the strength of their army, once again went under- 
ground after the Red Army entered Polish lands, prima- 
rily in order to escape imprisonment, reprisals, and exile. 
Some of them, being hunted unrelentingly and aware of 
the fact that if the NKVD or the UB [Security Service] 
got them either a shot in the back of the head or a slow 
death in Vorkuta or Kolyma awaited them, once again 
took up arms to defend themselves, their subordinates, 
and their commanders. 


Blood was spilled. Surrounded on all sides, left solely to 
their own devices, and unable to count on aid from 
anywhere, they kept up their desperate resistance in the 
face of extermination by an adversary who was many 
times stronger, until the spring of 1947. At that time, 
most of them took advantage of an amnesty, only to end 
up in prisons despite guarantees given to them. This was 
not only a breach of faith on the part of the people's 
power but also a crime 


Wherever people shoot at each other there are victims. 
You have mentioned the nicknames of several com. 
manders who have many such victims on their con- 
science. | could mention several more. However, this 1s 
only one half of the truth. 


I know that trying to outdo each other in counting the 
number of victims caused by both sides is a way to 
nowhere, especially so many years later. However, the 
other half of the truth also needs to be told 
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Are you aware of what happened to AK soldiers in the 
initial days after the Red Army entered Polish lands? 
Have you not heard about mass deportations to the 
USSR, secret executions in UB underground cells and 
forest clearings, and people guilty of nothing who were 
imprisoned for months in dugouts full of lice and rats? 
Do names such as the Lublin Castle, Kakolewnica, and 
Rembertow ring a bell? 


Have you heard nothing about UB torture chambers in the 
Warsaw distnct of Praga on Koszykowa Street and the 
prison on Rakowiecka Street; about corpses taken from 
them in carts with the trash and stealthily buried in various 
secluded locations, often unknown to this day; about the 
fate of the most valiant commanders of Fighting Poland: 
General Wilk, General Nil, Major Zmudzin, Captain Szcz- 
erbiec, Mayor Pohorecki, and a lot of others? 


| could continue this list of questions for a long time, but 
let us leave this alone; one of the reasons is that it 1s 
highly unlikely that you did not know these facts. A 
person to whom the People’s Republic of Poland taught 
modern history may plead ignorance, but never a com- 
batant, a participant in these events. 


6) Events in Poland in the years 1945 through 1947 
undoubtedly had certain features of a civil war in certain 
regions, but despite what you maintain, it was not a civ! 
war. After all, such a war is an internal affair of a given state. 


Meanwhile, in Poland an external factor played the main 
and decisive role in ensuring the victory of communists 
and in enslaving the people for many years. It was the 
Red Army which accomplished the fundamental, most 
difficult task: It routed and destroyed the Home Army, 
thus depriving society of the only force which was 
capable of standing in the way of Soviet trustees who 
grabbed power 


The Soviet trustees surfaced only later, after the Home 
Army was disarmed by the Red Army, in order to finish, in 
a particularly brutal manner, the endeavor, the lion's share 
of which was accomplished by the Bolsheviks. However, 
even then, the latter immediately came to the rescue of their 
trustees as soon as they ran into any difficulty. 


Theretore, let us not talk about a civil war. After all, had 
it really been solely a civil war its results would have 
been completely different 


There 1s yet another issue related to this. Mr. Szulewski 
writes that “the authorities” could not tolerate armed 
groups hostile to them in their territory. If he considers the 
Red Army command, which exercised absolute power in the 
territory of “Lublin Poland,” to be such “authorities,” he 1s 
right to a degree, the reservation being that these were not 
“groups” but segments of the Polish Armed Forces 
reporting to the legitimate government and stating their 
readiness to cooperate loyally with Soviet troops. Secondly, 
the deportation of the thousands of AK soldiers to the inner 
parts of the USSR was a common crime which cannot be 
justified by any considerations of ensuring security in one’s 
OWN rear area 
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If in saying “authorities” the author means the PKWN 
[Polish Committee of National Liberation) (and subse- 
quently the Provisional Government and the Provisional 
Government of National Unity), this begs the following 
question: What mandate did these bodies have to exercise 
this power? This applies in particular to the PK WN and the 
Provisional Government which, by the will of Stalin, ille- 
gally called the shots in Poland while the legitimate govern- 
ment of the Republic of Poland, which was officially recog- 
nized by all states of the anti-Hitler coalition with the 
exception of the USSR, existed in London. 


7) Despite what the author writes, the new law on 
veterans does not at all deprive those “who also shed 
their blood and sweat for the Motherland” of veteran's 
entitlements. It is not a sign of people “hungering for 
blood and revenge” having a say. 


The law denies veteran's entitlements only to those who 
acted against the Polish people and the state, serving in 
either the NKVD or domestic repressive organs—in the 
public security apparatus and Military Information, in 
the procuracy and the military procuracy, in the 
common or military courts. Therefore, at issue are those 
who imprisoned, tortured, sentenced to long prison 
terms, and murdered people striving for the sovereignty 
and independence of the Republic of Poland. There is no 
“veteran's bond” of any kind between us and them, nor, 
I believe, between them and Mr. Szulewski: as well. 


I have devoted all this space to taking issue with Colonel 
Romuald Szulewski because the issue 1s not restricted to 
his text only. Similar accents may be found in other 
statements sent io the editorial office. They are not too 
numerous, but they cannot be left without a response. 
Also, the position of our newspaper in the area of 
modern history should be unequivocal. At present, there 
are two main prerequisites which determine it: 


¢ We devote a lot of space and attention to this field, and 
we intend to do so in the future because the responsi- 
bility for cleansing the past of lies and settling our 
accounts with it in the name of the future devolves on us. 
Had the full truth about this chapter in our history been 
revealed shortly after the end of the war, as was the case 
in all normal countries, we would not be doing this at 
present. It happened otherwise. Therefore, it 1s our duty 
to tell the whole truth. 

¢ We do not divide the blood shed for Poland into 
better and worse blood, nor will we. There is proof of 
that in our newspaper. However, in view of the fact 
that until recently such blood was divided, and in a 
strikingly unjust manner to boot, we must inscribe in 
public memory the events important for Poland, the 
battlefields, and the people about whom the truth 
could not be told for decades, and who were either 
insulted or consigned to eternal oblivion. 


So much for what I have to say to Mr. Szulewski and other 
like-minded people. Despite the title of his statement, these 
issues are not all that hard to understand, provided that we 
know something about them. [passage omitted] 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Czechoslovak-Yugoslavy Trade Protocol Signed 


LD1IS05202891 Belgrade TANJUG in English 
1626 GMT 15 May 91 


[Text] Belgrade, May 15 (TANJUG)}—Yugoslav and 
Czechoslovak representatives signed a protocol on 
exchange of goods and services and a commodity list for 
1991 in Belgrade today, as the Federal Information 
Secretariat announced. 


Under the protocol, the Yugoslav-Czechoslovak trade 
will amount to 940 million dollars this year. Yugoslav 
enterprises are to deliver 475 million dollars’ worth of 
goods to Czecholovakia, and import 460 million dollars’ 
worth of goods from that country. 


Yugoslavia will mainly export machine tools, construc- 
tion and other machines, river and sea-going vessels, 
power installations, non-ferrous metals and medica- 
ments to Czechoslovakia. 


The Yugoslav import from Czechoslovakia will include 
various equipment for the chemical and textile indus- 
tries and for thermo-electric power plants, vehicles, 
coking coal and ferrous metallurgy products. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Austrian Banks To Cooperate With Slovenia 
9/BAOSS4A Ljubljana DELO in Slovene 10 Apr 91 p 4 


{Article by Stojan Zitko: “In Spite of the Uncertain 
Situation, Some Foreign Banks Have Decided To Look 
Across the Karawanken"’—first paragraph is DELO 
introduction] 


[Text] Two important Austrian banking institutions, 
Kaerntner Sparkasse and Volksbanken AG, recently 
opened their branches in Ljubljana; the Ljubljana 
Laenderbank is the only real foreign one, but it is still a 
joint one. 


Ljubljana, 9 April—How much longer can we expect 
world financial circles to continue to be willing to 
cooperate with the Slovene banking system, and in this 
situation, with the Slovene economy as well? In spite of 
all of our country’s negative media image in the world, it 
must be acknowledged that it 1s not at all clear to people 
Outside our country what 1s even happening, but it 
should be mentioned that Slovenia, in particular, 1s 
already attracting the attention of foreign financial cir- 
cles. Although for the time being they are still somewhat 
restrained or at least cautious, there are indications of a 
greater presence of foreign banks on our territory. In 
fact, in the past we could hear a great deal, and also heard 
rather bold predictions, about how soon the best of world 
banking would come here; now, however, we can be 
satisfied because some foreign banking institutions have 
decided to “take a look here too.” 
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Just recently, the representations of two important Austrian 
banking institutions, Kaerntber Sparkasse and Volksbanken 
AG from Vienna, have been rather attractively promoted, 
with the participation of guests from both sides of the 
border (from Carinthian Governor Haider to Slovene 
Deputy Prime Minister Mencinger), and we could say the 
same of the joint Laenderbank Ljubljana. It should be 
mentioned that on that occasion, the Slovene representa- 
tives also invited other foreign banks to come and essen- 
tially cooperate with the Slovene economy and the new 
State. As we can see, at least for the time being, as long as the 
broader political situation remains unsettled, there are no 
real possibilities for us to be able to expect a major influx of 
foreign banks. It seems that the Italian banks are the ones 
that are somewhat more restrained, although even last 
spring it seemed that at least a representation of one of the 
more important Lombard banks would soon be established 
in Ljubljana. When independent Slovenia begins to obtain 
clearer international! political and economic recognition, we 
can expect that there will also be increased interest on the 
part of foreign banks in investments or joint investments in 
Slovenia. This, in fact, is also confirmed by those who have 
been somewhat quicker and, perhaps, bolder. 


Laenderbank 


The only real foreign bank, but still a joint one, 1s 
Laenderbank Ljubljana, which has been in operation 
since February on one of the floors of the Sloveniyales 
office building in Ljubljana, after proportionately long 
preparations and the resounding participation of prom- 
inent figures here in its promotion. Of course, prepara- 
tions are being made to open real bank offices in the 
coming months. Dr. Peter Setzer, that bank’s director, 
can boast that his bank’s operations have already been 
well adapted to loca! needs. In addition to dozens of 
shareholders of Slovene enterprises, it has already estab- 
lished commercial ties with dozens of other Slovene 
enterprises. With its extremely well-developed relation- 
ships with most world-renowned banks, the joint bank in 
Ljubljana also has a very good starting point for further 
activities on behalf of both the Austrian and the Slovene 
economies, as well as the rest of the Yugoslav economy. 


“Whereas other banks are still mostly looking over this 
milieu with their representations, we came here quite 
differentlhy—we opened the bank together with our part- 
ners from Slovenia, headed by Sloveniyales. We began 
real work in February, and we have a 25-member board 
of directors, but our plans naturally extend considerably 
further,” announced the bank’s director, Dr. Peter 
Setzer. Particularly interesting are the plans to begin 
creating a special commercial database on individual 
enterprises. The bank, in fact, intends to work hard as 
well in the area of audits, since it will verify the credit- 
worthiness of enterprises and try to determine how much 
they are really worth. Among other things, the bank also 
intends to engage in factoring, 1.e., purchasing claims 
from enterprises, which is obviously an attractive busi- 
ness for everyone (as we know, Slovene banks have also 
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enthusiastically included it in their plans). “If we were 
not convinced that we would be successful, we certainly 
would not have decided on such a project as a joint bank 
in Slovenia,” Dr. Setzer stated, “‘although it is necessary 
to emphasize that from the outside the situation is really 
not as clear as it is from here, since it is nevertheless 
easier for us to do business than it would seem in light of 
the reports on Yugoslavia that are appearing on the front 
pages of the foreign press. I am convinced that it is a 
good idea that we decided on a joint bank, since it is 
better in several respects, because we can rely on people 
who work here, know the local market, have good 
contacts, etc. If you come from outside, you encounter 
many unknowns, and also the approach to problems is 
completely different. It is probably most beneficial 
because in the joint bank we are also bringing closer 
together our working methods, which of course can be 
considerably different. In this particular case I can say 
that if some Western firm (bank) comes here, it will also 
bring to this area some capitalist experiences in settling 
expenses, considering business decisions, conducting 
audits, management, etc., which certainly do not hurt 
such a joint project.” 


Die Kaerntner Sparkasse 


Our expansion and intensification of relations between 
Kaerntner Sparkasse and Yugoslav banks are occurring 
primarily in the area of payment transactions and the 
financing of trade, advising and supporting Austrian and 
Yugoslav exporters and importers in conducting and 
financing commodity and financial transactions, but at 
the same time such a banking institution can also help in 
seeking new business for Yugoslav and Austrian enter- 
prises and individuals, according to Marko Povalej, a 
representative of Die Kaerntner Sparkasse and Girozen- 
trale Vienna. He says that recently the ties between the 
Austrian and Yugoslav economies have actually become 
more intensive, and it seems that this monetary institu- 
tion, which has already been doing business in our 
neighboring country for 156 years, can contribute a great 
deal to encouraging such cooperation. Of course, Giro- 
zentrale can also have particular importance in this; it 1s 
essentially a bank for banks, i.e., savings banks, and the 
total amount of the capital thus combined makes it the 
second strongest bank in Austria after Credit Anstalt, 
and the first among private banks (it is a stock company). 
Whereas Kaerntner Sparkasse’s balance, for example, is 
about 19 billion schillings, Girozentrale has about 360 
billion schillings, i.e., only 14 percent less than the first 
Austrian banking institution. All of this means that in 
this case it is a very important bank, which has already 
become quite interested in cooperation with the Slovene 
economy quite early and in spite of the present situation. 
Later, of course, it will also rely considerably on doing 
business with the public. 


“Our role ts to intensify economic ties between both 
areas, but what is happening to us 1s that people are 
expecting even more from us than we can actually do in 
view of the level of our representation,” representative 
Marko Povale) stated. Many Austrian enterprises are 
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already using that representation for instituting their 
own contacts on this side of the border; they are being 
asked primarily about investments here, and exports and 
imports, and the development of leasing also seems very 
attractive to them. For the time being, the representation 
itself is mainly concerned with short-term financial 
involvement in those transactions—for instance, from 
confirmation of letters of credit, to other forms of 
intensifying Austrian and Yugoslav exports. It seems a 
particular success to them that they have been invited to 
participate in an important project, 1.e., in obtaining bids 
for a purification plant in Sostanj, where Austrian banks 
are to organize a consortium for financing that project 
with a total value of $80 million; in this case, Austrian 
banks would provide loans. Several enterprises from 
Celovec and Gradec are also interested in the project. 


The Austrian banking area is rather saturated with the 
banking network, so that the organization of the banking 
industry there has reached a certain optimal level, 
whereas Marko Povalej thinks with respect to our 
banking situation that Slovenia needs “investment 
money”—there is not enough of it here, and there is also 
too little from abroad. That is why it is likely that for a 
long time to come there will not be any difficulty with 
whether there is still room here for new banks, since 
there is a great deal of mutual interest in them, and it will 
be possible to acquire much new experience in this, for 
instance, with the construction of the Slovene road 
extention and highway between Sentilj and Zagreb, with 
regard to which there is a great deal of talk about a 
system of concessions (construction and leasing). 


“Slovene banks have accepted us very well, and essen- 
tially they themselves are obviously expecting that such 
foreign competition can only benefit them because of the 
necessary business competition and the higher level of 
banking activity. Without such a correct attitude on the 
part of the domestic banks, it would not be possible even 
for the foreign banking representatives themselves to do 
much; for the time being, a word between partners still 
means a great deal here,” thinks Marko Povalej, the 
representative of Kaerntner Sparkasse. 


In Austria there are 76 people’s banks (Volksbanke), 
organized on the basis of a system of cooperatives, which 
have a joint parent institution in Vienna (Volksbanken 
AG). Those banks achieve an annual balance of about 
110 billion schillings, and their owner are 670,000 coop- 
erative members, since these are banks owned by coop- 
erative members and not stockholders. The banks 
operate essentially in the area of crafts, small and 
medium-sized industry, and trade. We can say that those 
are also the target groups of clients domestically, and 
now, for instance, in Slovenia as well. Those people’s 
banks have a parent bank in Vienna, which is the only 
one organized as a stock company, with those banks as 
the stockholders. That institution achieves an annual 
balance of about 63 billion schillings. 
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Volksbanken AG 


As far as our side of the border is concerned, it 1s necessary 
to repeat after Joze Anderlic, the Volksbanken AG repre- 
sentative in Ljubljana, that after the political changes in 
Eastern Europe there were also some changes in the 
approach taken by Austrian banks and in their concept of 
further expansion. Thus, as early as 1989, that institution 
opened its representation in Milan, and then its presence 
was also extended to Slovenia, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. “We ourselves decided to operate representations in 
Ljubljana, Brno, and Bratislava, while in Budapest we are 
preparing to establish a joint bank in the form of a mixed 
bank. We also have approximately the same goal for Slove- 
nia: We were already intending to open a bank here last 
year, and then the political situation somewhat held every- 
thing up, so that in January we only opened an official 
representation, but of course with the firm intention of 
settling those matters and becoming able to begin a more 
concrete project again, so that we would not remain just a 
representation.” 


In general, what is the difference between one and the other? 
According to Anderlic, a representation can only mediate in 
transactions in the area of banking, but cannot conclude and 
conduct banking transactions. In the case of a representa- 
tion, there is still very little of a bank, as customers under- 
stand banks, since the representative cannot do as much, at 
least for customers such as private citizens. “Our role 1s 
primarily to establish the best contacts with the existing 
banking system, and try to carry out projects in the area of 
financing, leasing, and the purchase of equipment and 
machinery together with the domestic banks. We can be 
very specific in purchasing foreign claims—primarily the 
claims of Slovene exporters in the West European market. 
specifically in the areas of the EC, EFTA [European Free 
Trade Association}, Canada, the United States, Japan, Sin- 
gapore, Australia, etc., of which there 1s a rather consider- 
able number.” 
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The principle is to allow an exporter immediate pay- 
ment, on the basis of export documents, without waiting 
as long for the payment. The purchase, of course, is done 
on the basis of a discount, and is important because it 
assists in improving the liquidity of enterprises and 
banks—the exporter receives 80 percent of the claim 
immediately, and 20 percent when the claim becomes 
due. “We finance it because there are technical services 
involved and the exporters have their own domestic 
banks, and the transaction is also conducted with their 
cooperation. That is why it is extremely important for a 
domestic bank to cooperate in this. Of course, it also 
benefits them if their clients receive income faster than 
usual. There is a very high demand for this, and so it is 
all proceeding quite successfully.” 


“Not only we, but also other banks, are explicitly inter- 
ested in a political settlement and some sort of stable 
solution,” stated Joze Anderlic, like other foreign 
bankers. Then the Slovene Republic, or state, will not 
need to be concerned about an influx of fresh capital, 
which it so urgently needs. It really will be necessary to 
settle the political situation. That should not last for only 
14 days. There is obviously still enough room in the 
Slovene banking area. In particular, Slovene banks can 
only benefit from having foreign competition in front of 
their doorsteps. What the possibilities are like 1s vividly 
indicated by this comparison: In Austra there is one 
bank per |,400 inhabitants, and in Slovenia, one per 
5,000. It 1s said that the banking capacity in Slovenia 
could be increased at least threefold. 


Regardless of the future response to foreign initiatives on 
the part of the Slovene banking system, it is nevertheless 
true that we would actually be even more delighted if 
participants in the “European” banking service were also 
present in our banks, because we think that it is not just 
a matter of whether the banks merely have a lot of 
money; such a foreign stimulus can only be even more 
welcome. 
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POLAND 


Refugee Issue Contingency Planning Discussed 
YI EP04434A Krakow TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY 
in Polish No 10, 10 Mar 91 pp 4-7 


{Article by Witold Beres and Krzysztof Burnetko: “Are 
They Coming? A Report on Refugees”) 


[Text] When the thaw comes, the ice breaks up and the 
rivers flood. The waters already are rising, but no one yet 
knows the consequences. 


In 1989, 235,000 people had left the Soviet Union. As 
soon a a year later they were followed by 500,000. By the 
same token, more people left the Soviet Union in 1990 
than during the entire period from 1947 until 1987. The 
number of people leaving the USSR daily equals the 
number that had left that country throughout the year 
1981. What next? 


Some experts mention 3 million refugees, and others even 
30 million. The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs believes 
that, once an emigration law 1s passed, 7 to 8 million people 
annually will avail themselves of it. The KGB estimates the 
number of those wanting to leave at 10-12 million. The 
Polish commissioner for refugees envisages three different 
scenarios depending on how the situation in the USSR 
unfolds. The first scenario (OPENLY): 0.5 to | million 
refugees and 14-15 tnillion zlotys for their upkeep; the 
second scenano (THE CURTAIN) involves unpredictable 
figures. “he third scenario (STATE OF EMERGENCY) 
provides io. 30,000 to 50,000 refugees and about 2 trillion 
zlotys for their upkeep. 


In the West the need to tighten borders 1s increasingly 
often mentioned. Publicists are asking: “Not so long ago, 
when the Berlin wall was demolished, we celebrated the 
triumph of freedom. Is not it tronic that during the next, 
gloomy act of the drama of history we will have to 
protect ourselves by erecting a new wall?” 


History 


It is the summer of 1990. Sweden has just tightened its 
border control, and its border service refuses to admit a 
dozen or so citizens of the Third World who passed 
through Poland on their way to Sweden in order to 
request asylum there. Several among those who had 
previously succeeded in entering Sweden have even been 
deported. They all have forged Swedish visas. Under 
international law they were sent back to Poland, because 
our border guards had overlooked the forgeries 


To the Polish government, refugees are a new problem: 
in the past such instances were literally single 


Director Szumski of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
declared, “Poland had to respond in a humanitarian 
manner. But we lacked any experience whatsoever, and the 
government was in no way prepared organizationally.” 


At first it was chiefly the Polish Red Cross that helped out 
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In November the office of the first commissioner for 
refugees was established at the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs as an independent department under the direct 
jurisdiction of the minister: (The commissioner is a 
colorful figure. Colonel Zbigniew Skoczylas (retired), a 
Goral [mountaineer], 62 years old, with a service record 
of 30 years in the Krakovian Red Berets. Corpulent, 
jovial, bearded. “My office resembles Eisenhower's 
headquarters: the reporters have access to everything, so 
long as they know how to keep their lips zipped up.” 
That is certainly how GAZETA WYBORCZA managed 
to publish the famous “four maps of Skoczylas’’: the first 
map showing the main directions of emigration from the 
USSR to the West, with nearly all the directions running 
across Poland; the second map designating the areas in 
Poland in which the refugees could be accommodated; 
next, there is a world map with stark contours of the 
countries whose citizens are only too willing to depart for 
the West across Polish territory; and lastly there is a map 
of emigre centers in the neighborhood of Warsaw. 


When the commissioner's office was first being estab- 
lished, 640 persons had been registered, of whom 350 
had refugee status as conferred by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, with 180 others 
waiting for a ruling or waiting for a response to their 
appeal against the first ruling. It was then that the 
refugees were finally transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to that of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. However, the close cooperation between 
the two ministries is continuing. At the same time, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has expedited its work to 
prepure for Poland’s signing of the 1951 Geneva Con- 
vention on Refugees. 


Official Data... 


...indicate that traffic across Polish borders ts rising: in 
1985 (in both directions) the borders were crossed by 24 
million persons; in 1987, oy 31 million; in 1989, by 59 
million; and already in 1990 by more than 84 million 
persons! In that last year, too, border guard stations had 
issued more than 164,000 visas for a total of 36 billion 
zlotys. (According to the Chief of the Border Guard, Col. 
Lisiecki, “If visas are abolished, we can reckon on a 
doubling of that figure.”’) 


As usual, there are problems with the border crossings: 
they are too few, behind the times, or not capacious 
enough, etc.... To be sure, both ‘he Swedes and private 
companies such as Olech and Gawronik have declared 
their willingness to help in this respect, but the legal 
aspects of the matter still remain unclear. For the time 
being the ruling has been issued that the border crossings 
are to be transferred to the jurisdiction of voivodes, but 
the government has not as yet presented any specific 
proposals. 
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Unfortunately, official circles are silent as regards the 
abuses committed by customs officials, and only some- 
times, as with regard to the recent affair of the smuggled 
Marlboro cigarettes, the extent to which the leaky border 
can be gauged. 


Illegal Border Crossings 


One day a dozen or so Angolans appeared at our eastern 
frontier. They had no visas in their passports—they had 
flown in from Luanda via Moscow—and they claimed 
that they were traveling to Czechoslovakia where visas 
for the United States were waiting for them. All they 
wanted was to request a permit for transit across Poland. 


They were therefore allowed to cross the border. En 
route they were given transit visas (here various rumors 
appeared) and afterward...the denizens of the Black 
Continent tore the Soviet and Polish visas out of their 
passports and ate both cards (yes, literally, for that was 
precisely how they had been instructed to proceed by 
“their own people,” to eat the visas rather than to 
discard them), and thereupon they remained in Poland 
as refugees. The Russians would not, of course, take 
them back, because formally there is no proof of where 
they had come from. 


Last year’s Ethiopian affair was in a sense simpler. Some 
Ethiopians had arrived with forged Swedish visas pro- 
duced on copying machines, which were supposedly 
impossible to counterfeit. Supposedly... 


These Ethiopians numbered 100.... 


Col. Skoczylas commented, “If I were a Polish consul 
being visited by an Ethiopian with a Swedish visa who 
was requesting a Polish transit visa, I would issue it to 
him, because Swedish visas are impossible to counter- 
feit. | would do the same if 10 Ethiopians were to show 
up. But if a hundred were to show up, I would visit the 
Swedish consul, whose office is on the same street, and 
who 1s my drinking companion—because what else is 
there to do in Addis Ababa other than swig vodka? —and 
| would ask, ‘Did you issue 100 visas?” 


Stull, recently, passport control and customs clearance 
have been tightened. 


Thus, not so long ago, a citizen of Bangladesh disem- 
barked from a Swedish plane with such a primitively 
forged Canadian visa that even a little child could tell... 
The Polish border guards, too, had no doubts. Were the 
Polish customs services to place that person on a Cana- 
dian bound plane, and were the Canadians to deport 
him, he would have to be admitted by Poland as the 
country of last asylum. Therefore, Stockholm police were 
summoned at Swedish expense and he returned from 
whence he had come. 


Such ploys, exploiting the fact that to many refugees 
Poland has become the so-called country of the first 
asylum, and hence forced to shelter them, are not too 
frequent, however. 
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It is rather the illegal border crossings that are more 
frequent. A rise in the crime rate is being recorded, 
especially on the western border; there are the repeated 
attempts at illegal mass crossings, mostly made by 
groups of Romanians, though also by Bulgarians and 
citizens of Mongolia and African or Asian countries. 


In the last three months, according to Col. Jarmolinski, 
chief of the border traffic monitoring section at the 
Border Guards headquarters, more than 300 Poles and 
500 aliens were caught crossing the border illegally. The 
Poles were chiefly smugglers, who crossed mainly the 
southern border. The aliens were refugees who had 
entered Poland legally but subsequently have not had 
anything to do. 


Col. Skoczylas claims that at least as many succeed in 
crossing the border illegally. “Recently, of the 60 Alba- 
nians whom we had registered, 20 have disappeared 
somewhere, that is, vamoosed.”’ 


In contrast, definitely fewer people, for the time being, 
are crossing the eastern frontier. The KGB is watching it 
too attentively. 


How Many Refugees in Poland? 


The number of refugees in Poland from the outset has 
been fluctuating within a range of several hundred. 
Toward the end of October, 1990, they numbered more 
than 600 (most from Ethiopia and Lebanon), early in 
1991, 568, and in February, about 460. 


Starting this year there appeared a new trend—a dozen 
or so Jews who left the USSR but are in no hurry to go to 
Israel (there is a war on there [as published]), and with 
whom no one knows what to do. 


Then there is the question of the status of all these 
refugees. At a recent Vienna conference an explicit 
distinction was made among political, racial, and eco- 
nomic refugees. 


Director Szumski commented, “Everyone agrees on how 
to define political refugees. But as for those who want to 
emigrate in order to improve their material status... In 
the West there are major apprehensions about emigra- 
tion of this kind and the intent is, if not to curtail it, to 
control it closely.” 


Col. Skoczylas commented, “Besides, the situation of 
individual refugees varies. Some are indeed in a tragic 
situation, and these most often apply for a permanent 
residence card or try to cross, often illegally, to the West, 
or decide to return to their native country. We have 
often defrayed the expense of flying them to selected 
countries. The most expensive ticket cost 7 million 
zlotys, but that still is a saving considering that letting 
such people remain in Poland would also cost us money, 
especially whenever the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner does not approve their refugee status.” 
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But while there are not too many refugees in Poland, it is 
a fact that migration to Poland is rising, as illustrated in 
the figures below. 


In 1988, the number of immigrants from Romania was 
21,700; from Bulgaria, 51,700; and from the USSR, 
181,000. In 1989 the corresponding figures were 18,800, 
55,200, and 267,100, respectively; and in 1990, 329,900, 
143,000, and 513,500, respectively. 


According to Col. Skoczylas, “Of the refugees who failed 
to be given refugee status by the United Nations High 
Commissioner, 80-90 percent left Poland and some took 
jobs in this country. Soon now, several will fly back to 
their native countries.” 


The Romanians 


Although they are the most visible aliens in Poland, that 
is contrary to appearances, because there are only several 
dozen Romanian refugees in the exact meaning of the 
term, and they are housed in a camp near Warsaw. 


The others, availing themselves of the lack of visa 
requirements between Poland and Romania, come to 
Poland to earn some cash by means of mendicancy. 
Besides, exact statistics kept for some time now reveal 
that before last winter the numbers of arriving and 
departing Romanians had been more or less equal, but 
there are now more in Poland, because they want to 
survive the winter. To tighten the terms for their sojourn 
in Poland the 200,000 zloty per day requirement was 
upped to | million—irrespective of the length of stay 
declared (the Romanians always declare that they are 
coming for only one day). 


It is not true that among Romanians the crime rate is the 
highest. 


But can Romanian destitution be eliminated through 
beggary on Polish streets? 


The Russians 
More Russians are coming than going. 


Estimates show that this year 4 million of them will 
arrive. But three other scenarios are possible, depending 
on the situation in the USSR: 


¢ The soft scenario: the number of newcomers will 
increase by 100 percent (from 4 million). Then 
restrictions such as the daily fee, a curtailed sojourn 
time, and ultimately visa requirements may be intro- 
duced. 

¢ State of emergency in one of the Soviet republics 
adjoining Poland. That would mean that as much as 
one-half of the tourists present in Poland at any one 
time (that is, about 50,000) may declare themselves to 
be political refugees; this would require outlays of the 
order of 1.2 trillion zlotys annually and, in practice, 
bankrupt the Polish economy. 

¢ Total revolution and chaos. Then some half a million 
refugees may enter Poland. 
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The Lithuanians 


Early last February GAZETA WYBORCZA reported 
that two Lithuanians had crossed the border illegally 
and, if caught, will have to be extradited to the Soviet 
authorities. That is because the Polish-Soviet agreement 
of 1961 on extraditing illegal border crossers still applies. 


Col. Lisiecki, the chief of the Border Guard, said, “That 
is not quite true. In reality, on 31 January two Lithua- 
nian citizens had illegally crossed the border by taking 
advantage of the convenient weather conditions—the 
lake froze over, a lake that lacked an alarm fence. They 
are now somewhere in the border area on this side, near 
Sejny, most probably among their landsmen—Polish 
citizens of Lithuanian nationality.” 


He added, “‘At any rate we shall approach very flexibly 
the extradition agreement. We shall consider each case 
on its merit, because of a certainty we are not going to 
extradite Poles who happen to have Lithuanian citizen- 
ship.” 


Today all officials at both the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Ministry of Internal Affairs agree that the 
agreement in question is outdated, and Col. Lisiecki 
predicts that it will be renegotiated; to be sure, it had 
been concluded on behalf of the government of the 
Polish People’s Republic, but it was signed solely by 
border guard commanders. 


But there also are problems. Col. Skoczylas pointed out 
that at times claims of escape to avoid military conscrip- 
tion do not quite fit the truth. “Thus, if somebody is let 
pass through the tightly guarded Ogrodniki border 
crossing point, where all potential conscripts are certain 
to be caught, this means something fishy, that is, such 
persons are not actually liable to be conscripted. What is 
more, the moment they enter Poland they at once ask for 
the address of the United States embassy and say that 
they want to go there as soon as they receive refugee 
status. They do not realize that this is impossible, that 
they find themselves in the asylum trap. In one way or 
another, no one has been or will be deported from 
Poland. But of course each case is considered on its own 
merit so as to determine reliably whether we are dealing 
with a bona fide refugee or not. If not, he may try to 
remain in Poland on the basis of a permanent residence 
card.”” 


For the time being there are about 65 Lithuanian refu- 
gees in Poland. 


But cases such as the following also happen. Consider L., 
a male of Russian nationality, holding Lithuanian citi- 
zenship, who sought shelter in Lithuania after escaping 
from Georgia where his wife (also Russian, not Geor- 
gian) was killed. He is, moreover, a former longtime 
Gulag inmate. While still in Moscow he tried to obtain 
an exit permit, but failed, whereupon he moved to 
Lithuania and, there, he began to be hassled by Lithua- 
nians. Now, finally (?), he ended up in Poland. 
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Legal Regulations: Asylum, Refugee Status, Right of 
Sojourn 

To most refugees Poland is not a country of destination; 
they want to reach the United States or West Europe. But 
in reality Poland 1s to them an asylum trap, owing to the 
so-called rule of first asylum. The first country to be 
reached by a refugee after exiting his homeland is the 
country responsible for him. It is in that country that he 
must apply for asylum, and it is with that country that he 
is registered, and, apart from special cases (family 
reunion, severe illness, exceptional humanitarian 
cases—for which at most 15 percent of refugees are 
eligible), he may not leave 1t. 


The legal situation binding at present is such that it 1s 
practically impossible for Poland to grant anyone 
asylum, strictly speaking, inasmuch as under the Polish 
Constitution, Article 88, asylum may be granted only to 
persons “being persecuted for defending the interests of 
the laboring masses, struggling for social progress, being 
active in the cause of peace, engaging in the struggle for 
national liberation, or engaging in scientific or scholarly 
research.” Moreover, there are no other regulations 
governing asylum, and there 1s no pertinent law con- 
cerning aliens, and hence refugee status (which 1s not to 
be confused with asylum) is granted by the United 
Nations High Commissioner. We will have the right to 
grant such status only after we sign the 1951 Geneva 
convention on aliens. Thus there is nothing surprising in 
that, say, Vasiliy Stetsyk, a Russian, a refugee and a 
person politically persecuted in the USSR had failed a 
year ago to be granted a political asylum. 


Refugee status can be applied for only during the first 72 
hours of sojourn in Poland, at the nearest police precinct, 
border guard station, or refugee agency. But it 1s the 
United Nations High Commissioner, whose subordi- 
nates investigate every case, that ultimately decides on 
granting refugee status. This requires an interview of 
about | and ' hours, conducted by experts (so far they 
never yet made a mistake!) The application may take | 20 
days to process, although status 1s supposed to be granted 
within 30 days, because additional clarifications are 
often needed, and the time required for any eventual 
appeal (practically ineffective) also should be figured in. 


It is estimated that about 60 percent of the applications 
are settled affirmatively 


Currently the Organizational-Legal Office of the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs is drafting a law on aliens on the 
basis of the corresponding Danish law, considered the 
best in Europe. The draft will be ready in about two 
months, but that will be followed by the [parliamentary] 
elections and the passage of the related legislation ts 
certain to be completed not later than at the year’s end 
At any rate, experts who are to retrain Poles have 
recently arrived in Warsaw 


Until the application is considered. along with any 
eventual appeal, the country of “first asylum” pays for 
the refugee’s upkeep. In the event of a positive ruling on 
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the application, the United Nations takes over this 
obligation, while the Polish Red Cross commences 
efforts to find a new fatherland for the refugee (efforts in 
which it 1s quite rarely successful). In the event of a 
negative response, the problem is passed on entirely and 
irrevocably to the “country of first asylum.” 


In his turn, any alien who applies at a passport office in 
Warsaw is eligible for a permanent residence card. A 
permanent address in Poland is a prerequisite. The card 
allows legal employment and continued sojourn in 
Poland. 


The practice, as usual, 1s somewhat more varied: an 
invitation to Poland, warranting a permanent residence 
card, can allegedly be bought for | 000 rubles in Kiev or 
for 2,000 rubles in Leningrad. 


In their turn, those whom the United Nations High 
Commissioner refuses to grant refugee status may, in 
practice, flee Poland by crossing the border illegally, 
through the mediation of border gangs, which besides are 
often led by their countrymen, or they simply may “dive 
under” and vanish “somewhere in Poland.” 


Will Poland Sign the Convention? When? What 
Convention? 


Minister Skubiszewski announced at the latest session of 
the United Nations that Poland will soon sign the 
aforementioned convention on refugees. The related 
work at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has been speeded 


up. 


But some other ministries have strong objections. That is 
because the Geneva convention in question specifies 
various Obligations of the host country as regards pro- 
viding refugees with employment, housing, etc. Thus 
there exist fears that we may have to spend more of our 
own funds, after signing the convention, than what we 
will be allocated for implementing it by international 
organizations, and chiefly by the Office of the High 
Commissioner 


But both the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs are in accord that these concerns 
are outweighed by both political—the West itself is 
pressing us on this issue—and practical considerations. 


Although we have not yet signed the convention, we act 
toward refugees like any other civilized country. Thus, 
we are implementing all the obligations specified in the 
convention—according to Skoczylas, “The fact that we 
have not yet signed the convention does not release us 
from the obligation of humanitarian conduct’—and, 
hence, there is no reason for not acknowledging it 
formally as well 


Besides, once Poland signs the convention, it can count 
on financial assistance from the United Nations High 
Commissioner. Essentially, any country which hosts 
refugees derives some advantages from it. Thus, for 
example. nearly 3 million refugees from Afghanistan are 
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now living in the extremely destitute Pakistan, yet Paki- 
stan does not pay a cent for their upkeep, since it is 
entirely defrayed by either the Afghans themselves or the 
High Commissioner. 


The convention contains nearly 50 articles. But a signa- 
tory country can reserve for itself the decision to adhere 
to most of them. For example, the Hungarians 
announced that they will host only citizens of European 
countries. The only universally binding provisions con- 
cern equal rights for both refugees and citizens of a 
country before its courts, freedom of religion and of 
religious practices, and the prohibition against expelling 
a refugee from the country he stays in. 


Principles and Practice of Assistance 


Above all, refugees may not be better-off, or worse-off. 
than those citizens of the host country who earn the 
minimum wages. This is a rule observed throughout the 
world. 


So far refugees have been assigned to rest homes (') in the 
environs of Warsaw, in Serock (the house of the artist), 
Otwock, Deb, Rynia, Modlin, Zegrzynek, Jachranka, 
Rudka, and Zgierz. Actually, their accommodations 
should be not of the hotel kind but of the kind proper for 
a refugee center. 


Accordingly, plans exist to open two new centers in lieu 
of the six currently used rest and vacation homes on the 
shores of Zegrzynek Reservoir. The first center will be in 
the former barracks of a crime prevention unit of the 
Citizens’ Militia at Marki near Warsaw, and it will 
require some slight renovation, which has already been 
commenced. That will be the Main Refugee Center, and 
it will accommodate 700 persons. 


The second center will be the Quarantine and Transit 
Section. [This will be] a small barrack for about 120 to 
150 persons on the area of an air defense unit in 
Nadarzyn, which is now being adapted and renovated: it 
is designed for refugees suspected of having contagious 
diseases. 


What will we do with refugees afterward? 


First of all, the aim should be to integrate him with the 
country “of first asylum,” but also steps should be taken 
to make it possible for the refugee to return to his 
homeland should the situation there improve. 


That also is the view held at the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner—the refugees should be 
encouraged to return home. A provision has thus been 
made for extending substantial assistance to the coun- 
tries which are willing to take back their refugees. For 
example, Yugoslavia received a sizable sum for pro- 
viding housing and jobs. At present the United Nations 
High Commissioner is taking care of 35 million people; 
during 1990 alone some 3 million people returned to 
their native countries. That also is an opportunity for 
Poland. Should we be granted some funds, we might 
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perhaps succeed in persuading emigre Poles, who at 
present see no Opportunity here, to return to this 
country. 


How Much Is It Costing Us? 


The amount allocated for the daily upkeep of one refugee 
last year was as little as 50,000 zlotys. 


These funds derived form a government subsidy of 10 
billion zlotys. In addition, the Solidarity Fund of the 
Polish Red Cross provided 300 million zlotys, and there 
also was aid by Sweden in the form of $50,000, used 
clothing, and toilet articles. 


For this year the budget of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs allocates 44 billion zlotys for: 


¢ The upkeep of the refugees sojourning in Poland—on 
the assumption that their number, while rising, will 
not exceed |,200—for their meals, 90,000 zlotys 
pocket money monthly per person, and 6,500 zlotys 
for telephone and telex communications with embas- 
$1es. 

¢ Transforming the current system of assistance; this 
concerns precisely setting up typical refugee centers 
which would, instead of expensive rest homes, house 
the refugees. Were it not for the need to set up this 
new system, the expenditures on refugee aid would 
not exceed 20 billion zlotys. 

¢ Outlays on personnel, facilities, repairs, etc. 


When asked, “Can we afford it?” Zbigniew Skoczylas 
gave the pithy answer, “In per capita terms my entire 
budget would amount to 900 zlotys. Or, in other terms, 
assuming that in Poland there are about a million people 
living in a difficult material situation, that 44 billion 
zlotys divided among them would amount to 12,000 
zlotys per person. What can be bought for that 12,000 
zlotys? Four loaves of bread? Really, that 44 billion 
would not solve the problems of those among us who are 
below the poverty line. 


“This is moreover a question of the approach to people 
in need in a civilized country. Yet everyone seems to be 
greatly in favor of closing the eastern frontier at once, 
because last year 4.5 million Russians came to Poland 
and this year we shall be beset with still more of them. 
But, at the same time, last year, 6.5 million Poles 
traveled to the Soviet Union. 


“Let us bear in mind that whatever we do will have a 
reciprocal effect. If we close the border, we likewise will 
not be admitted to the other side. It is certain that we 
shall have, for example, to raise to $45 from $25 the 
amount of currency that will be required of Romanians 
wanting to cross our border. But the same amount is 
demanded by Romanians at their crossing points. Are we 
to become a ghetto on the eve of the 21st century? 
Because that would be the end result.” 
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An Opportunity for the Economy 


An unprecedented thing has happened. Aliens are 
coming to Poland in search of jobs, ‘na saksy” [an 
allusion to Poles who go to Saxony in search of jobs). 
They work better, accept lower wages, aiid, above all, 
they work more willingly than indigenous workers. This 
is happening in the voivodships of southeastern Poland. 


Of course, he:e and there people speak of a threat to the 
jobs of Polish workers. Yet this affords a great opportu- 
nity, perhaps one of the greatest, for transforming our 
economy into a market one. 


But the issue should be regulated, as for example in 
Hungary where the refugee problem has been well known 
for the last three years, because of the 3-million Hun- 
garian minority in Romania. Whenever the situation in 
Romania gets complicated, another wave of refugees 
enters Hungary (so far there have been three waves, each 
numbering |4,000 to 18,000 people). 


So then, Hungary decided to allocate the entire subsidy 
granted by the United Nations High Commissioner on 
the complete computerization of its operations, on the 
establishment of three permanent camps and several 
short-term camps for refugees. Thanks to the computer 
system it 1s possible, which is most important, to keep 
records of the housing stock and of the occupations and 
professions in demand, to handle the affairs of all aliens 
once they cross the border, etc. Emphasis was placed on 
a rapid integration of the refugees, who may not stay in 
a camp longer than required by the procedure for 
granting refugee status, that is, longer than 120 days. 
Loans for home building and home repair, and above all, 
for small businesses and service establishments, are 
provided for those granted this status. 


The example of Hungary is useful to Poland insofar as 
the situation here is similar—the emergence from com- 
munism, the economic problems, etc. But there also are 
differences. The refugees in Hungary are mostly persons 
of Hungarian nationality who desire to settle and find 
work in Hungary. 


What about Poland” 


Col. Skoczylas answered, “We too are trying to do 
something. I know of one workplace where by now 19 
Negroes are employed. But ‘his should be discussed with 
extreme caution, because, although seemingly everyone 
should be content—the workplace because it has 
employees whom it pays low wages and the Negroes 
because they have work—there is the problem of the 
voivodship employment office which must each time 
approve the employment of an alien. I, of course, could 
obtain such approval individually for every one of these 
refugees, but the end result would be that our office 
would be so swamped with attending to this formality as 
to have no time to do anything else. 


There are other problems for sure. For example, among 
the aliens are two physicians, and it is a crazy business to 
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attend to having their medical degrees certified in 
Poland, along with a whole slew of other formalities. The 
whole point is that they should be permitted to treat their 
own compatriots, let alone Poles. 


“But if Poland signs that convention these problems will 
be solved of themselves. That is because the convention 
provides that everyone has an equal right to work, which 
means also persons granted refugee status. Then no 
additional formalities would be needed.” 


The Perils 


The most obvious perils concern the eastern frontier, 
considering that until 1924, when the Border Protection 
Corps had been established, forays by gangs from the 
east used to be headlined in newspapers. 


Nowadays the WOP [Border Protection Troops], or as it 
is now named, the Border Guard, on the eastern frontier 
consists of 350 personnel, with stations manned with 
nine to 13 persons each. 


But Col. Lisiecki is calm: “As for the eastern border, we 
are prepared for the problems that may arise. We are 
really prepared.” 


Regular contacts are maintained between commanders 
of Polish and Soviet border stations, brigades, and units, 
except at the highest level—that of the commanding 
officers of border troops. 


In addition, a system for exchanging information on 
passenger traffic at eastern border crossings has been 
active since last December, with Finland, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Hungary participating. “But,” Lisiecki 
emphasizes, “this does not mean building any cordon 
[sanitaire, around the Soviet Union]; it is simply a kind 
of contingency plan. My border troop stations are under- 
staffed at present, but we have reinforced the detach- 
ments in Augustow, Bialystok, Przemysl, and Chelm. As 
soon as anything happens, | can move them to the 
border. Should this prove insufficient, | have at my 
disposal discrete Vistula Units of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, as well as the personnel and resources of 
the Police. Then, in the last resort, there is the personnel 
of the Ministry of National Defense, that is, regular army 
units.” 


But other problems also are mentioned: the rising crime 
and the threat of infiltration by foreign intelligence 
services. 


For the time being statistics do not point to any increase 
in the crime rate. The average Romanian in Poland is 
much more law-abiding than the average native Pole. 
But just in case, contacts have been established with the 
police of France, the FRG, and Romania. 


As for any doubts concerning the abovementioned infil- 
tration by foreign intelligence services, the Polish Com- 
missioner for Refugees dispels them at once, “I'll not go 
into details, but that was the consideration to which we 
gave priority.” 
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One can only hypothesize that unless the Polish govern- 
ment maintains a Computer system such as is in use by, 
e.g.. Hungary, here the best countermeasure would be a 
system of agents. 


The West 


‘First-line countries,” this is how the countries bor- 
dering the Soviet Union recently began to be called in the 
West. Of these, Poland has the longest boundary: more 
than 1,200 km. 


Director Szumski: “*Poland does not entertain such cat- 
astrophic visions as the West, that is, the migration of as 
many as 10 or 20 million Soviet citizens. But even if that 
number were smaller, our country could not cope with 
this burden without outside aid.” 


At the same time, the negotiations on abolishing visas for 
Poles intending to travel to the West are largely contin- 
gent on Poland's position on the acceptance of refugees. 
The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
Western countries demand that we sign an agreement on 
simplified processing of returning Polish citizens 
expelled by these countries for outstaying their permits 
or violating local laws. 


But the problem ts that this is also to apply to foreigners 
who enter these countries via Poland. 


Is there validity to the argument that, contrary to its lofty 
declarations, the West will close its borders once Poland 
gets crammed with refugees? 


“| do not think so,” said Zbigniew Skoczylas. “For the 
time being, when we discuss the abolition of visas with 
representatives of Western countries, they pose as a 
requirement that Poland sign the convention on refu- 
gees. The West would thus receive a guarantee that we 
shall not expel persons with refugee status. But so long as 
we have not yet signed that convention, this prohibition 
does not apply to us. Secondly, the West would be 
formally enabled to expel those who had entered it via 
Poland to request asylum, because then—legally!—we 
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would be bound by the aforementioned rule of the first 
asylum, and it is we who would have to host the refugee.” 


Aggression 
Skoczylas: “I would rather not show you the abusive 
letters this humble person is getting from the public. The 
mildest excoriation is that I should be expelled to 
Romania. 


“This is understandable, considering the conditions in 
Poland. The Poles are weary and frustrated; they feel 
threatened and react as people always react in such 
Situation—by displaying hostility toward aliens, 
demanding that the border be sealed and aliens expelled. 


“Also very dangerous is the possibility that the refugees 
may be exploited as a scapegoat in the event of a political 
struggle or in the electoral campaign. 


“It should be emphasized yet again that these stances 
and the attendant xenophobia do not stem from any 
inherent evil nature of our society. It is simply that our 
society 1s weary, that people dread everything and 
respond to everything as a threat to their existence. They 
should be informed and their attention should be drawn 
to the humanitarian aspects of the problem, because few 
are aware Or it, or to its rational aspects, or to its political 
aspects, or lastly appeals should be made to those great 
values and ideals of the Christian love of one’s neigh- 
bors. This exactly is a task for the press. 


“Hope may be inspired by the manner in which Poles 
responded to the events in Lithuania. The quite sympa- 
thetic stance of the Polish public toward Lithuanians 
negates, as it were, theories of ubiquitous hatred. 


“I asked in Hungary about the analogous problem of the 
reaction [of the Hungarian public to Hungarian refugees 
from Romania]. Officially they admit that 15 percent of 
that public responds negatively, but unofficially they 
speak of 30-40 percent. 


“The only poll findings I know of may horrify, but my 
hope is that these polls were not done competently. 


“Ninety-one percent of the respondents were hostile to 
the refugees.” 
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